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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AYTOUN’S BOTHWELL.* 


Tr is well known to all intelligent persons 
in these realms that Maga edits herself. 
Floods of splendid talent, of middling ability, 
and, we are sorry to add, of lamentable non- 
sense, pour incessantly towards 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh, where the tributary cur- 
rents unite and disappear behind the shrine 
of the divinity, like the rill that murmured 
by the oracle of Dodona. By some singular 
and inscrutable refining process, never per- 
haps to be revealed to humanity, all muddy 
particles and gross impurities are separated 
in that great unseen, unerring alembic ; and 
with the first of each month comes forth the 
limpid, sparkling, and inspiriting result, 
which has for so many years unfailingly ex- 
cited the world’s admiration and applause. 

This miracle, though of regular monthly 
recurrence, is so little understood by the 
blind multitude, that, notwithstanding fre- 
quent disclaimers, a vast number of the pub- 
lic, and of would-be contributors, persist in 
ascribing to Professor Aytoun ¢ the editor- 
ship of the fresh, fragrant, blooming, and 
perennial Magazine. ‘This mistake, however 
honorable to the Professor in’its origin, is ex- 
tremely troublesome to him in its results. 
The expense he is put to for the postage of 
the dreary weary packets of those unprinci- 
pled idiots who neglect to prepay their offen- 
ces against grammar, sense, and propriety, 
would alone be a severe tax on any moderate 
income, and forms of itself a serious and ex- 
tremely appreciable drawback on the ill-con- 
cealed but very pardonable exultation which 
the glorious imputation excites in the Pro- 
fessor. It is in vain that he endeavors to 
evade an infliction, compared with ‘which the 
income-tax is a mild and beneficent dispensa- 
tion. At one time he labored under the de- 
lusion that he could tell a contribution by the 


* Bothwell: a Poem. In Siz Parts. By W. EpmMonp- 
stoung Aytovn, D. C. L., Author of “ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers,” &c. 

t Our pleasant contributor here alludes to a prevailing 
popular delusion that Professor Aytoun is Editor of the 
Magazine. 


A much-esteemed contributor he has long been — and 
long may he be so — but he is not, and never was in any 
degree, Editor.—Zd. B. M. ? 


handwriting or external appearance; but, 

after declining to receive, at different times, 

several sheets of impassioned admiration from 

a woman of rank, an important brief from a 

rich client, and the title-deeds of an estate, 

which a discriminating old lady, whose last 

moments had been cheered by the Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers, had bequeathed to him, 

in token of her gratitude, with many others 

of less consequence, he wisely gave up the at- 

tempt, and now opens these frequent and 
liberal communications with feelings only 

partially appeased by thrusting the papers 
into the fire, deeper than did ever poker 
sound, the instant he discovers their nature. 

This is bad enough ; but another villanous 
nuisance is the constant receipt of abuse, 

complaint, and remonstrance, from those un- 
happy persons whose literary misdeeds have 
exposed them to the just punishment with 
which Maga occasionally regrets to find her- 
self compelled to visit aggravated offences. 
Tom Noddy requests to be informed what 
Professor Aytoun means by permitting reflec- 
tions on his (Tom’s) respected grandfather’s 
celebrated work to be published — a work 
which, he begs leave to tell the Professor, in. 
all calmness and courtesy, will be read and 
admired long after the Ballads of Bon Gaul- 
tier and the ‘‘ Burial March of Dundee” 
have been smothered beneath the kindred 
rubbish of ages. Mr. Mormon, whose style 
is compounded of Monk Lewis and Eugene 
Sue, sneeringly conveys his regret at the an- 
tiquated, and, he had hoped, exploded preju- 
dices, which appear to have prompted the re- 
marks of Maga on his lucubrations. Rosa 
Matilda (who stands in the relation of soul’s 
wife to the aforesaid Mr. Mormon, he being 
previously married in the flesh), in satirical 
italics, expresses her surprise that the chival- 
rous and high-souled author of the Scottish 
Lays should have sanctioned such a review of 
the poems of a /ady, who, in an age of cant: 
and conventionality, has ventured to think for 
herself — that being her way of expressing 
her undisguised tendencies to Socialism. All 
the Radicals, and most of the Whigs, detest 
and fear him as a dangerous and unappeasa- 
ble foe ; but we dare say the Professor is not 
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much the worse for that. Several cabinets 
of late would have given a year’s office to see 
him quietly disposed of. Belligerent French 
barons and English earls have invited him to 
expiate in personal combat the injuries they 
imagine themselves to have suffered at his 
hands, by articles remarking on them in con- 
nection with the late war. To be sure, 
matters are not always so bad ; for instance, 
the other day a pair of magnificent Turkish 
horses were left at his door, with the Com- 
missary-General’s compliments— out of grati- 
tude, we presume, for the shelter afforded to 
that ill-used official by Maga’s extended aegis, 
when all mankind were against him. And 
indeed the many pleasing tokens of gratitude 
and good taste which arrive so constantly 
that (especially about Christmas) the street 
rendered classic by his abode is fairly blocked 
up by hampers of game, barrels of oysters, 
butts of sherry and claret, cod-fish like small 
whales, and the like, would render the popu- 
lar error we allude to matter rather of rejoic- 
ing than regret, did not the Professor’s 
perhaps too strict notions of honor lead him 
invariably to return to the donors these marks 
of esteem, after paying the carriage. 

We should very much like the assertors of 
the fact of editorship to explain how any hu- 
man being, however gifted, making no pre- 
tence to direct inspiration or supernatural 
powers, could, at one and the same time, edit 
such a periodical as the Magazine, and write 
such a poem as Bothwell. Too well does 
Maga know that, for many months past, her 
well-beloved son has forsaken her, sitting 
apart, like some ancient prophet, his head 
wrapped in his mantle, while before his inner 
eye have been unfolded the old historic scenes 
of Dunbar and Holyrood. Too well are his 
sorrowing friends aware that for months past 
he has gazed in their faces with the vacant 
stare of a somnambulist, thinking of them (if 
indeed he thought of them at all) as persons 
of the Middle Ages —imagining the broad- 
cloth and muslin of our times to be steel ar- 
mor and brocade. We do not doubt that, 
any time since Christmas, he has been as 
completely projected into the sixteenth century 
as if some potent spell had rolled back the 
tide of time, and blotted out all the changes 
which three hundred years have wrought in 
the features of Scotland. In fact, the poem 
is itself proof positive that such is the fact — 
and yet, we dare say that, since Bothwell has 
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been announced as forthcoming, the tide of 
contributions to the Magazine has continued 
to flow in on the rapt poet, and supposititious 
editor, as copiously as ever. Fools, asses, 
dolts, thrice besotted ! — to suppose that the 
editing of Maga is so light a matter! Who 
among foremost men of the time would un- 
dertake the double task ? Brougham, perhaps, 
in bis younger days, would have tried it, and 
his failure, though signal, would have been 
heroic; but, except Lord John Russell, we 
known of no man of the present day who 
would, in his egregious self-confidence, be 
ready to provoke public derision by the at- 
tempt. 

We gather, partly from the dedication, 
partly from other sources, the, origin of the 
poem of Bothwell. Some time ago Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton visited Edinburgh, and 
accompanied the poet through the gloomy 
forsaken chambers of the old palace. What 
wonder that, for the English novelist and 
Scottish bard, things invisible to ordinary 
mortals had once more a local habitation! 
What wonder that the sighing of the wind 
through the tapestries bore a new meaning 
—that forms dissolved in dust three cen- 
turies ago re-appeared and flitted through the 
deserted halls! And what wonder that -Sir 
Edward, with his brain still filled with those 
ghostly memories of the enchantress Queen 
and her court, should have turned to the poet 
and said, ‘‘ Let the world hear the story of 
Bothwell ! * 

Many legends, of which fair women are the 
heroines, have floated down the stream of 
time, filling the world with pathos and poetry, 
from the days of Helen of Troy to those of 
Marie-Antoinette, but none sadder or more 
romantic than the story of the hapless 
Queen of Scots. Her first appearance in 
those turbulent times is like that of one of 
Dante’s angels amid the frenzied clamor of a 
circle of hell. Scarcely arrived at womun- 
hood, yet already a widow, beautiful as the 
dream of a poet, full of goodness and grace, 
the orphan heiress of a famous monarchy — 
nature and fortune united to invest her with 
enchantment. Like a fawn feeding uncon- 
scious of the hunters, she spent a brief period 
of her life apparently unmolested, yet the 
centre of a labyrinth of plots. Then her 
pleasures were curtailed and embittered by 
the denunciations of Knox. Two evil and 
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— Darnley and Bothwell ; the one a foolish 
and insolent rake, the other a rude gladiator, 
either of whom would have been well mated 
from a brothel ; yet these were successively 
the husbands of the peerless Queen whose 
witchery was felt throughout Christendom, 
and for whose glance the best knights and 
nobles and princes in Europe would have en- 
countered death in arms. A helpless witness 
of the murder of her favorite musician — an 
outraged and neglected wife — widowed by 
an assassination —the compulsory wife of 
the assassin, while the world believed her to 
be another Clytemnestra — a captive winning 
the hearts of her jailers — a spectator of the 
battle where she lost her kingdom — such are 
the most prominent scenes of her tragic career, 
till the final shadow of the power and malice 
of Elizabeth settled over her, from which she 
emerged only to meet death majestically on 
the scaffold. Such a life and such a death 
would have rendered the most masculine and 
stern of her sex an object of compassion and 
interest for all time; and, allotted as they 
were to one pre-eminent for grace, beauty, 
and gentleness, they form one of the most 


piteous of the tragedies with which history 
moves mankind. 

**T have not deviated,’’ says the Professor 
in his preface, ‘‘ from what I consider to be 


the historical truth.’’ To this declaration 
we attach precisely the same value as if an 
historian were to say, ‘‘ I have not deviated 
from what I consider to be the poetical view 
of the matier.”’ In order fully to relieve 
the Professor from any anxiety respecting 
historical truth in his future poems, we 
hereby authorize him to alter, omit, exagger- 
ate, distort, suppress, garble, or disguise his- 
tory to any extent that may suit his purpose. 
If he had made Bothwell turn out to be the 
Dauphin, Mary’s first husband, who was only 
pretending to be dead, in the style of G. P. 
R. James—if Mary, after ascending the 
English throne, had confined Elizabeth for 
many years in the castle of Dunbar, and, 
after vainly attempting to convert her to 
Popery, had cut her head off—or if John 
Knox, suddenly overcome by Mary’s beauty 
while preaching a sermon against the vanities 
of the court, had forthwith quitted the 
pulpit and insisted on performing a coranto 
with her, in full canonicals, in the chancel 
of Holyrood Chapel, we should have consid- 
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masterly devices to draw forth the poetic 
capabilities of the subject, and should have 
accorded our full approbation — always pro- 
vided the poetry were good. And in consid- 
eration how excellently the Professor hath 
versified this theme of Bothwell, we hereby 
forgive him the poetic crime, to which he 
pleads guilty, of having adhered strictly to 
historical truth. 

It is evident that, the historical view of 
Bothwell’s character being adopted, there is 
only one aspect under which the reader could 
tolerate him, and that is, as undergoing some 
adequate expiation for his crimes. He who, 
after murdering the husband of his Queen, 
could have the hardihood to waylay and 
abduct her, deserved no common punishment ; 
and the fiite he met may almost be considered 
as sufficient atonement for his heinous 
villanies. Escaping from Scotland after the 
affair of Carberry, he was met in the northern 
seas by a Danish man-of-war, taken as @ 
pirate, andimprisoned. His real name being 
discovered, the Regent Murray wished to get 
him into his power, and the Danish king 
compromised the matter by subjecting Both- 
well to close confinement in the fortress of 
Malmoe. Ten years of utter solitude, con- 
sumed in unavailing efforts to obtain his re- 
lease, in despair, in remorse, and lastly in 
madness, closed by an obscure and unregretted 
death, entitle even Bothwell to a share of 
sympathy ; and at the opening of the poem, 
such a forcible picture is presented of the 
soldier and man of action maddening in un- 
regarded and hopeless captivity, that he at 
once secures for his tale the deep interest 
due to the victim of a terrible retribution. 


**Cold—cold! The wind howls fierce without; 

It drives the sleet and snow; 

With thundering hurl, the angry sea 
Smites on the crags below. 

Each wave that leaps against the rock 
Makes this old prison reel — 

God ! cast it down upon my head, 
And let me cease to feel ! 

Cold—cold! The brands are burning out, 
The dying embers wane; 

The drops fall plashing from the roof 
Like slow and sullen rain. 

Cold—cold! And yet the villain kernes 
Who keep me fettered here, 

Are feasting in the hall above, 
And holding Christmas cheer. 

When the wind pauses for its breath, 
I hear their idiot bray, 

The laugh, the shout, the stamping feet, 





ered these aberrations from history merely as 
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They pass the jest, they quaff the cup, 
The Yule-log sparkles brave, 
They riot o’er my dungeon vault 
As though it were my grave. 
Ay, howl again, thou bitter wind, 
Roar louder yet, thou sea ! 
And drown the gusts of brutal mirth 
That mock and madden me! 
Ho, ho, the Eagle of the North 
Has stooped upon the main ! 
Scream on, O eagle, in thy flight, 
Through blast and hurricane — 
And when thou meetest on thy way 
The black and plunging bark, 
Where those who pilot by the stars 
Stand quaking in the dark, 
Down with thy pinion on the mast, 
Scream louder in the air, 
And stifle in the wallowing sea 
The shrieks of their despair ! 
Be my avenger on this night, 
When all, save I, am free; 
Why should I care for mortal man, 
When men care nought for me? 
Care nought? They loathe me, one andall; 
Else why should I be here — 
I, starving in a foreign cell, 
A Scottish prince and peer ? ”’ 


In his lonely cell, the tide of thought 
naturally flows ever back to the stirring 
scenes of his past eventful life, and, at the 
very beginning of his retrospect, he estab- 
lishes a fresh claim to our interest. After a 
sad and beautiful picture of Mary as he first 
saw her, ‘‘ a widow yet a child,”’ he tells us 
that the origin of his conduct to his queen 
was what alone could excuse it, an overmas- 
tering passion, at first perfectly noble and 
chivalrous. 


‘**T worshipped; and as pure a heart 

To her, [ swear, was mine, 

As ever breathed a truthful vow 
Before Saint Mary’s shrine : 

I thought of her, as of a star 
Within the heavens above, 

That such as I might gaze upon, 
But never dare to love.’’ © 


Bat a new clement — that of pity — soon 
began to mingle with his worship of the 
bright divinity. 

** Too late — too late! Poor Mary stood 

Unfriended and alone, 
The tenant of a dreary hall — 
A melancholy throne. 
No more, as in her grandsire’s days, 
Surrounded by a ring 
Of valiant lords and gentle knights, 
Who for fair Scotland and her rights 
Would die beside their King. 
Gone was the star of chivalry 
That gleamed so bright and pure 
Upon the crests of those who fell 
On Flodden’s fatal moor. 
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Gone were the merry times of old — 
The masque, and mirth, and glee, 

And wearier was the palace then 
Than prison needs to be. 

Forbidden were the vesper bells, — 
They broke the Sabbath calm ! 

Hushed were the notes of minstrelsy — 
They chimed not with the psalm : 

*T was sin to smile, ’t was sin to laugh, 
*T was sin to sport or play, 

And heavier than a hermit’s fast 
Was each dull holiday. 

Was but the sound of laughter heard, 
Or tinkling of a lute, 

Or, worse than all, in royal hall, 
The tread of dancing foot — 

Then, to a drove of gaping clowns, 
Would Knox with unction tell 

The vengeance that in days of old 
Had fallen on Jezebel ! ’’ 


Thus defrauded of all pleasure, Mary be- 
came the centre of a knot of intrigue drawn 
round her by her powerful and unscrupulous 
rival queen, by whose means her first great 
calamity, the marriage with Darnley, befell 
her. Then we see her, tearful but uncom- 
plaining, still persisting in loving her un- 
worthy mate, who, with ribaldry and insult, 
throwing aside a pearl richer than all his 
tribe, wallows in debauchery with the basest 
of mankind and womankind. Think of 
that !— the fairest queen on earth to be so 
neglected by one whom she had honored 
with her regard and love! By Heaven! 
far from blaming Bothwell for blowing the 
miscreant to the moon, we would ourselves 
have fired the train beneath the Kirk-of-Field 
with as little remorse as we ever of yore set 
torch to tar-barrel on the 5th of November! 

‘¢ The prize, 
For whose transcendant charms, 
If deeds availed, not idle words, 
Through Europe wide, a thousand lords, 
Famous and proud, had drawn their swords 
And courted death in arms.”’ 

Ah, ha, Professor, did you ever read 
Parisina : 

‘* Then, had her eye in sorrow wept, 

A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 
And made her quarrel all their own? ’” 

Or Edmund Burke, speaking of thé French 
queen: ‘I thought a thousand swords 
would have leapt from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult?’ But such is the language that 
bursts. spontaneously to poetic lips when 
speaking of the wrongs of fair and noble 
women. 
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Bothwell’s indignation and pity reach 
their climax at witnessing the murder of 
Riccio, when Darnley himself held back the 
struggling queen from casting herself be- 
tween the victim and his murderers: 


*¢ He whom Mary’s love had raised 
To such a high degree, 
The lord and husband of her heart, 
The father soon to be, 
The man. who, in the hour of pain, 
Should still have kept her side — 
How paid he back the matchless debt, 
How did he tend his bride ? 

Why, had he never left her room, 
But, like the grooms of yore, 

To lay him on the rushes down 
His lady’s nest before, 

To guard her all the livelong night, 
And slumber scarce till dawn, 

When her dear voice, so low and sweet, 
Like breathings of a fawn, 

Told that the time of rest was o’er, 
And then a simple hymn 

Arose, as if an angel led 
The choir of seraphim — 

Would such a service have been more 
Than he was bound to give? 

Nay, if he dared to make it less, 
Deserved the boy to live? ”’ 


While still chafing at the recollection of 
the scene which aroused his fatal desire for 
vengeance, Bothwell suddenly, by a touch of 
that softer humanity with which the poet has 
skilfully imbued his nature, is recalled to the 
reality of his circumstances : 


*“* Ah me! and this is Christmas eve; 

And here alone I lie, 

With nothing save my own wild thoughts 
For bitter company ! 

My own wild thoughts, that will not pass, 
Howe’er I bid them go — , 

My torture, yet the only friends 
That visit me below. 

Full many a hearth is decked to-night 
To hail the blessed morn, 

On which, in ages long ago, 
The Saviour child was born — 

The churches are all wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 

And happy lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours ; 

Until the midnight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 

When Heaven’s broad gates are opened wide, 
And Hell’s loud roar is dumb. 

Then myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of homage yield, 

That once from angel’s lips was heard 
By shepherds in the field. 

Stilled for a time are angry thoughts, 
The hearts of men are mild; 

The father with a holier thrill 
Bends o’er his slumbering child; 

New is the kiss the husband gives 





Unto his wedded wife, 
For earthly love, when blest by Heaven, 
Ends not with earthly life; 

And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
Where Christ’s dear name is known, 
Leap up the sounds of prayer and praise 

Toward the eternal throne. 
But I, a slave in bondage here, 
Racked — torn by mad despair — 
How can [ falter forth the words 
Of praise, or yet of prayer? 
Men drove me from them, as a wolf 
From mountain-folds is driven, 
And what I could not win on earth 
How dare I seek from Heaven ? 
Ay, howl again, thou winter wind — 
Roar louder yet, thou sea! 
For nothing else can stun the thoughts 
That rise to madden me! ”’ 


So ends the first canto, in which the 
reader, led on by the flow and music of the 
verse, is taught by the art of the poet to 
forgive and pity Bothwell, and to thirst for 
the remainder of his tale. The second opens 
beautifully, and its exordium introduces the 
next scene of Bothwell’s career, when we see 
him, as Warden of the Marches, meet and 
vanquish, in single combat, a valiant Bor- 
derer, John Elliot of the Park. In the fight 
Bothwell is desperately wounded ; and while 
slowly recovering, Mary comes to his castle 
of Hermitage, to thank and comfort the 
brave Earl who had so done and suffered in 
her cause. Now risen from his sick bed, he 
sees from the casement, where he sits catch- 
ing the fresh breeze, a gallant company rid- 
ing up the hill; and fresher than the breeze, 
more cheering than the sunshine, enters the 
radiant Queen, like the angel at whose com- 
ing the pool was of old endowed with heal- 
ing. No wonder that at such an act of 
grace, from such a mistress, the passion of 
Bothwell, hitherto reverential, can be no 
longer quite concealed ; and the crafty plot- 
ters who note it, work with him, henceforth, © 
as a main instrument of their designs. Leth- 
ington and Murray, who have long contem- 
plated the removal of Darnley, cease not 
their whispers and temptations till they have 
pledged him to the deed. Not quite with- 
out relenting, however, for that night, con- 
science summons in slegp a spectre, who 
shows him in prophetic a: the shadow of 
his coming crime. But Bothwell, impelled 
by love of Mary and hate of Darnley, pauses 
not till, in the third canto, the deed is con- 
summated, and he wakes to know that his 
soul is stained forever. 
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*¢ None saw me from the palace part, 
None saw me enter it again. 
Ah! but I heard a whisper pass, 
It-thrilled me as I reached the door — 
‘ Welcome to thee, the knight that was, 
The felon now for evermore !’ ’’ 

So, like Macbeth, Bothwell has made one 
foul but necessary step towards his object. 
Henceforth his forward path is clearer, 
though behind him lies a horrible shadow. 
Mary is now free, but neither knows that 
Bothwell loves her, nor shows other regard 
for him than is due to a faithful knight. 
Again the traitors who have determined on 
Mary’s downfall are at hand to second and 
anticipate his wishes, by urging him to force 
the Queen to a marriage. In following the 
devious tract of the tale, but for the extreme 
smoothness, skill, and melody of the versifica- 
tion, a thought might recur that must often 
have presented itself to the readers of long 
narratives in verse, that it would be desirable 
to find some means of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the poem other than by embodying 
its necessary but prosaic details; and this 
might be done either by passages of prose, or, 
as in Byron’s Giaour, by making the succes- 
sive poetic scenes so vivid and suggestive 
that the reader’s imagination, undistracted 
by the creaking of the machinery, would 
easily connect them. But no poet could have 
contended more successfully with the difficulty 
we speak of than Mr. Aytoun has in Both- 
well. 

The dangerous ground of the abduction of 
Mary is passed by the poet with a light and 
rapid step. The objects of ambition and love 
are both attained: created Duke, and pub- 
licly wedded to the Queen, he has, out- 
wardly, all he could, in his wildest dreams, 
have desired; but the prizes turn to dust in 
his grasp. He has:place without power, pos- 
session without love. The nobles leave him 
and conspire against him, and Mary’s impa- 
tience of the chain which binds her is undis- 
guised. Roused to action by the revolt of 
the nobles, he assembles his force to meet 
them ; but while he wastes precious moments 
in vain challenges to the hostile leaders, his 
followers fall ee without a blow; the 
Queen, instead of™8upporting him, receives 
his enemies as her deliverers, and, only bar- 
gaining for his personal immunity, takes her 
final farewell of him; and with a few re- 
tainers he embarks for a foreign shore. With 
a glimpse of his coming madness the poem 
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ends, and darkness descends on the lurid and 
murky setting of his stormy career. 

Such is the framework of the poem of 
Bothwell. As we have already hinted, we 
regard the story of a poem merely as the 
theme which is to afford the poet occasion 
for the exercise of his powers. That he has 
availed himself skilfully of the opportunities 
arising in the course of the narrative, the 
extracts we have given brilliantly testify ; but 
some of the most charming passages are those 
of desultory reflection. 


‘*T ’ve heard that with the witches’ song, 

Though Harsh and rude it be, 

There blends a wild mysterious strain 
Of weirdest harmony, 

So that the listener far away 
Must needs approach the ring, 

Where, on the savage Lapland moors, . 
The demon chorus sing. 

And I believe the devil’s voice 
Sinks deeper in the ear 

Than any whispers sent from heaven, 
However soft and clear.”’ 


Part the Fifth opens with the following 
beautiful lines : 


‘* Ascension morn! I hear the bells 
Ring from the village far away : 
How solemnly that music tells 
The mystic story of the day ! 
Fainter and fainter come the chimes, 
As though they melted into air, 
Like voices of the ancient times, 
Like whispers of ascending prayer ! 
So sweet and gentle sound they yet, 
That I, who never bend the knee, 
Can listen on, and half forget 
That heaven’s bright door is shut for me. 
Yes, universal as the dew, 
Which falls alike on field and fen, 
Comes the wide summons to the true, 
The false, the best, and worst of men. 
Ring on, ye bells! Let others throng 
Before the blessed rood to pray; 
Let them have comfort in the song 
That celebrates this holy day. 
Ring on for them! I hear you well, 
But cannot lift my thoughts on high; 
The dreary mists that rise from hell 
Come thick between me and the sky!” 


Nobody but one so secure as the Professor 
of the affections of his female readers would 
have ventured on such a sentiment as this 
we are about to quote: 


** Men hate, because in act or strife 
They cross each other’s path; 
Short is the space for jealousy, 
And fierce the hour of wrath : 
But woman’s hate runs deeper far, 
Though shallower at the spring; 
Right seldom is it they forget 
The shaft that galled their wing. 
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A fairer face, ‘a higher place, 
More worship, more applause, 
Will make » woman loathe her friend 
Without a deadlier cause.”’ 

Perhaps they are a little vindictive occa- 
sionally, on this and the like provocation, 
though we never presumed to tell them so, 
preferring, when favored with an audience, 
to dwell on their many virtues; and, as we 
never yet forgot ourself so far as to allow a 
woman to believe that any other could pos- 
sibly be prettier than herself, we have not 
enjoyed much opportunity of witnessing the 
display of the particular weakness the Pro- 
fessor alludes to. However, he shortly after- 
wards makes the amende honorable, as fol- 
lows : 

** God gave to woman gentler sense, 

And sweeter temper than to man; 
And she will bear like penitence 
A load that makes the other ban.”’ 

We could have wished that the poet had 
not compared Mary either to a lily or a rose, 
whereas she undergoes both comparisons. 
Why cannot modern bards find some fresh 
flowers to exemplify the beauties of the fair 
ones they describe —a dahlia, for instance, 
or a polyanthus? One of the most charm- 
ing women we ever saw strongly reminded 
us of a hollyhock — she weighed about six- 
teen stone; and being of a florid taste in 
dress, generally attired herself in crimson 
with a bright blue bonnet. But to return. 

There are some excellent fresh musical 
bits of description scattered about the poem, 
and here is one : 

‘‘ The sun is bright, the day is warm, 

The breeze is blowing free — 

Come, I will rouse me from my lair, 
And look upon the sea : 

*T is clear and blue with here and there 
-A little fleck of foam ; 

And yonder glides a stately ship, 
Bound on her voyage home. 

The fishers, on the scanty sward, 
Spread out their nets to dry, 

And whistle o’er their lazy task 
In happy vacancy. 

Swift by the window skims the tern, 
On. light and glancing wing, 

And every sound that rises up 
Gives token of the spring. 

Fair is the sight, yet strange to me; 
No memories I recall, 

While gazing on the headland cliffs, 
And waves that leap and fall; 

No visions of my boyish days 
Or manhood’s sterner prime 

Arise from yonder watery waste, 
To cheer me for a time.’’ 
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Here is another of a different stamp : 


** Men say that in those northern seas, 

Far out from human view, 

There lies a huge and whirling pit, 

As deep as though the globe were split, 
To let the waters through; 

All round and round for many a mile 

Spreads the strong tide’s resistless coil; 

And if a ship should chance to pass 
Within the Maelstrom’s sweep, 

Nor helm nor sail will then avail 
To drive her through the deep. 

Headlong she rolls on racing waves, 
Still narrowing in her round, 

Still drawn towards the awful brim 
Of that abyss profound. 

Then one sharp whirl, one giant surge, 
A lurch, a plunge, a yell — 

And down forever goes the ship 
Into the raging hell ! ’’ 

Landscape, as the Professor knows, some- 
times catches its hue from the tone of the 
spectator’s mind — and here is an instance : 

**T know not why: but o’er my soul, 

That eve the self-same bodement stole 

That thrilled me with a sad presage 

When last I gazed on Hermitage. 

The troopers in procession wound, 

Along the slant and broken ground, 

Beneath old Arthur’s lion-hill. 

The Queen went onward with her train; 

I rode not by her palfrey’s rein, 

But lingered at the tiny rill 
That flows from Anton’s fane. 

Red was the sky; but Holyrood 

In dusk and sullen grandeur stood. 

It seemed as though the setting sun 
Refused to lend its light, 

So cheerless was its look, and dua, 
While all above was bright. 

Black in the glare rose spire and vane, 

No lustre streamed from window-pane; 

But, as I stood, the Abbey bell 

Tolled out with euch a dismal knell 

As smites with awe the shuddering crowd, 

When a king ’s folded in his shroud — 
Methought it said, Farewell !”’ 


For the readers of the poem the scenery 
of Edinburgh, the fairest city in Britain, will 
possess a fresh charm. Still as of yore the 
Castle stands on its ancient dark gray rock, 
precipitous as the Tarpeian. Still amid the 
wooded vales around rises the cld keep of 
Craigmillar — the Canongate through which 
Bothwell bent his steps on the night of Darn- 
ley’s murder exists almogh unchanged, and in 
it still stands the hod™® of Knox. Holy- 
rood, with its secret and fatal stair, its 
**flea-bitten tapestries,’ its polished floors 
and ancient furniture, would be found scarcely 
altered if revisited, as no doubt it, frequently 
is, by some spectral courtier of the time of 
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Mary ; and the traffickers in blood still, for 
the small sum of one shilling, point out the 
stains of Riccio’s gore. 

But the master-touches are not all lavished 
on still-life, and there is great knowledge of 
man apparent in the poem. Take an in- 
stance: Bothwell has employed a base ac- 
complice in preparing the means of Darnley’s 
death : 


** Let no man seek to gain his end 
By felon means! I never felt 
So like a slave, as when he passed, 
And touched the key beneath his belt ! 
For in his glance I read the thought — 
‘ Lord Bothwell! ever from this hour, 
Though you be great, and I am nought, 
Your life and fame are in my power !’ 
Ah ! shame that I should now recall 
The meaner feelings of that time, 
The splinters and the accidents 
That flash from every deed of crime ! ”” 


One quotation more. Bothwell, having 
waylaid his Queen and carried her off, frames 
a tale to deceive her, as he remembers with 
bitter remorse : 


** O wretch, to fashion such a lie ! 
O slave, to ruin one so fair 
O false to faith and chivalry ! 
O villain, well may I despair ! 
Why live I longer, since I know 
That prayer and penitence are vain ; 
Since hope is dead for me below, 
And hell can give no ghastlier pain? 
Beneath the flags that, day by day, 
Return dull echoes to my tread, 
A grave is hollowed in the clay ; 
It waits the coming of the dead : 
A grave apart, a grave unknown, 
A grave of solitude and shame, 
Whereon shall lie no sculptured stone 
With legend of a warrior’s name. 


O would it yawn to take me in, 

And bind me, soul and body, down ! 

O could it hide me and my sin, 

When the last trumpet-blast is blown ! 

O might one guilty form remain 

Unsummoned to that awful crowd, 
When all the chiefs of Bothwell’s train 

Shall rise from sepulchre and shroud ! 
How could I meet their stony stare — 

How could I see my father’s face — 
I, the one tainted felon there, 

The foul Iscariot of my race? ’’ 

We trust that the reader has now a fair 
idea of the structure and tone of the poem. 
That the versification is flowing and melodi- 
ous, we need not say. All the world knows 
that the harp of Thomas of Ercildoune has 
descended through a long line of illustrious 
bards to William of Aytoun, and that this 
latter troubadour has sung of many a deed 
of Scottish chivalry in accents ‘‘ as musical 
as is Apollo’s lute.” We shall not easily 
forget how we once sat on the shores of the 
thrice classic Bosphorus, and read to two 
fair and intellectual women the ‘ Burial 
March of Dundee.”’ Tears, the true poet’s 
tribute, attended the recital, and that most 
eloquent compliment, a space of silence, fol- 
lowed. ‘Those who have read the Scottish 
Lays will need no recommendation from us 
to peruse Bothwell: and those who read 
this paper, comprising we presume the en- 
tire civilized world, will know no rest till 
they have mastered the entire work, of 
which we have given detached specimens : 
and all will agree with us in the wish that 
this favorite child of Maga may often direct 
his great gifts to the embalming of the 
legends of Scotland. 





Wuy tHe Pracve HAs DISAPPEARED HERE. 
—It was the observation of Sydenham, that 
in the course of three successive centuries, the 
plague uniformly appeared after an interval of 
30 or 40 years. Almost a century and half how- 
ever have now elapsed since England experienced 
this dreadful visitation. Without derogating 
from our obligations of gratitude to the merciful 
kindness of Providence, this fortunate circum- 
stance, as well as the comparative rarity and 
mildness of contagious fevers, may in a second- 

view be ascribed to the prudent regulations 
of the legislature; i general practice of oc- 
cupying more airy Houses, and more spacious 
streets; tothe nicer proportion of our vegetable 
to our animal diet; to the more frequent use of 
tea, sugar, hopped beer, wine, and spirituous 


liquors, which correct the putrid tendency or 
alkalescent qualities of our food; to the intro- 





duction of carriages; to the reduced consumption 
of salt provisions; and to the advantages which 
the present possesses over former generations in 
a stricter attention to cleanliness, in the superior 
excellency of the pavements, and in agricultural 
improvements. — Dr. Dixon’s Life of Dr. 
Brownrigg. 





Gravy Sympatuy.— Most London dinners 
evaporate in whispers to one’s next-door neigh- 
bor. I make it a rule never to speak to mine, 
but fire across the table; though I broke it once, 
when I heard a lady, who sat next me, in a low 
sweet voice say: ‘* No gravy, sir.” I had never 
seen her before, but I turned suddenly round, 
and said: ‘* Madam, I have been looking for a 
person who disliked gravy, all my life; let us 
swear eternal friendship.’? — Sydney Smith. 
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From The Examiner. 
Charles I. in 1646. Letters of King Charles 
the First to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., 
Dir. Camd. Soc. Printed-for the Cam- 
den Society. 

Tue confidential letters of Charles I. to his 
Queen, written at the most critical period of 
his life, extending over a complete year, and 
— except here and there a fragment — never 
before printed, are contained in this impor- 
tant little publication. The letters reveal few 
facts that are new, but they are important 
for the many proofs they contain of the com- 
bined weakness and obstinacy of the king. 

The manner in which these letters have 
come to light is very curious. An auction- 
eer’s porter at Bath, who was in the habit, 
when at sales, of making little purchases up- 
on his own account, bought, among other 
things, he knows not where or when, a small 
parchment-covered quarto, eighty-eight leaves 
thick, which contained manuscript letters all 
legibly transcribed in the same hand, appar- 
ently during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The porter sold the volume to a 
dealer in curiosities at Bath, named Walker, 
from whom it was bought early in 1855 by a 
gentleman of the town, Mr. Joseph Conway 
Witton ; who, finding that Charles’ letters 
to his wife, contained in it, did not appear to 
be known to historians, applied for informa- 
tion and help through that now invaluable 
** medium of intercommunication,’’ Notes and 
Queries. To that journal he sent an account 
of his MS. with a copy of the first letter in 
the series, and a request for information; and 
thus it became known that this series of the 
letters from Charles I. to his Queen Henrietta 
Maria, in 1646, had ‘come to light for the 
first time. ‘The volume was sent to London, 
tested and criticized, found clearly genuine — 
in every minute detail agreeing with known 
facts, and in its very mistakes showing itself 
to be a genuine transcript by a person igno- 
rant of French. It was therefore suggested 
that the letters should be published by the 
Cainden - Society: and Mr. Witton having 
acquiesced in the suggestion, the book before 
us is the consequence. In it are contained 
the letters priated literatim, with all requisite 
notes, and a most able introduction, for which 
we have to thank the most intelligent and 
thoughtful of antiquaries, Mr. John Bruce. 
In the course of his introduction Mr. Bruce 
makes this extremely probable suggestion : 


‘¢In the Harleian MS. 7003, at folio 312, 
there is a, transcript of a letter from Dr. 
Charles Hickman, afterwards bishop of 
Derry, written in 1690, to Dr. Sprat, bishop 
of Rochester, from which it appears that Mr. 
Bennet, a bookseller, had ‘ last week’ left 
with Dr. Hickman, ‘a manuscript of letters 
from king Charles I. to his queen,’ telli 
him, that it was bishop Sprat’s desire, an 
Dr. Pelling’s, that lord Rochester (Hen: 
Hyde, son of lord chancellor Clarendon) 
‘should read them over, and see what was 
fit to be left out in the intended edition of 
them.’ Dr. Hickman, who was domestic 
chaplain to lord Rochester (Wood’s Athens, 
tv. 655), informs bishop Sprat that lord 
Rochester had ‘read them over, and upon 
the whole matter says, he is very much 
amazed at the design of printing them; and 
thinks that king’s enemies could not have 
done him a greater discourtesy. He showed 
me,’ Dr. Hickman proceeds, ‘many 
sages which detract very much from that 
king’s prudence, and something from his 
integrity ; and, in short, he can find nothing 
throughout the whole collection, but what 
will lessen the character of the king, and 
offend all those who wish well to his memory. 
He thinks it very unfit to expose any man’s 
conversation an familiarity with his wife, 
but especially that king’s, for it was appar- 
ently his blind side, and his enemies gained 

eat advantage by showing it. But my 
ford hopes his friends will spare him, and 
therefore he has ordered me not to deliver 
the book to the bookseller, but put it into 
your lordship’s hands, and when you have 
read it, he knows you will be of his opinion.’ 
He adds, that he had turned down some 
leaves in the places which he thought chiefly 
objectionable. After this expression of 
opinion, we hear no more of the meditated 
publication. 

‘¢The question arises, whether the letters 
now published are those which were held 
back from publication in 1690. I know of 
no evidence on the point, but I think it not 
improbable that they are.”’ 

But by far the most valid testimony to the 
genuineness of the letters, a fact in other re- 
spects perfectly obvious, is the delicacy with 
which they express the lights and shades of 
the king’s character. Everywhere is apparent 
the weakness which submitted to the wife’s 
dictation. Upon the privet of the chureh 
alone, and the maint@nance of the divine 
rights of the English bishops, he stood firm 
against his queen’s advice. He had shown 
openly the willingness to sign away both, so 








long as secretly he could satisfy himself that 
he should retain the power of cancelling his 
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own act ; but there came atime when he had 
no longer the means of practising a deceit in 
the matter. Then, at his concession of three 
years’ predominance to presbyterian rule, he 
allowed his wife to scoff as she might; she 
might ‘‘ ask leave to tell him that if she 
could dispense with a thing in opposition to 
her conscience during three years, and for 
nothing, she would go farther than that to 
save a kingdom.”” But between temporizing 
and a full concession the difference has never 
seemed to any man so wide as it did to 
Charles the First. He was a fanatic in his 
own way, as Mr. Bruce shrewdly and wisely 
states the case; and upon this point, while 
pleading, coaxing, and defending himself 
timidly before his wife, he yet remained ob- 
stinate. And fatal as it was to him, perhaps 
his fanaticism in this particular was not all 
unworthy of respect. Let his memory have 
so much benefit from it as these letters may 
serve to give. His faith in the divine right 
of kings and bishops, his identification of 
himself and his cause with all that was most 
holy in his eyes, the belief that his tribula- 
tions were the punishment sent to him from 
Heaven for the part he had had in the death 
of Strafford, and that after he had paid 
sufficient penalty Heaven would fight on his 
side against the rebels; all this we find in 
the new letters strongly expressed, and giving 
color to them all. But error of a deeper 
and graver kind is also manifest in them. 
The weakness of his character, displayed not 
only in his servile and anxious waiting on the 
oracles vouchsafed by Henrietta, but in his 
irresolute and tricky way of dealing with 
both friends and enemies, to neither sincere, 
—and his perpetual quibbling about little 
words in every imaginable case where great 
deeds are required, —are in these letters as 
manifest, as they are now commonly felt by 
all sound inquirers to have shown themselves 
in every detail of his life. 

In 1646 — the year covered by the letters 
— his plot for the maintenance of the prelacy 
in England by help of the Pope and the Irish 
Roman Catholics was discovered by the Par- 
liament and published to the country. In 
the beginning of the same year, hemmed in 
at Oxford, he was treating with the Parlia- 
ment in London, and intriguing with both 
Presbyterians and Independents. Thus he 
wrote to his Queen on the 18th of January: 

‘* IT shall not now mention matters of secur- 





ity, hoping that my former letters have 


given thee satisfaction therein, but desire 
thee to observe, that though I have stretch’d 
my wits to persuade them to accept of m 
personal treaty, yet examine my wor 
well, and thou wilt find that I have not en- 
geeed myself in anything against my grounds. 
or.first, I am sure that there can be no 
scruple as concerning thechurch. Then, for 
Ireland and the militia, it is true that it ma 
be I give them leave to hope for more than f 


intended, but my words are only, to ‘en- . 


deavor to give them satisfaction ’ in either, 
and, for the latter, the end is likewise ex- 
ressed, which is, their ‘security.’ And, 
astly, I do not so much as give an hope that 
I will abandon my friends. Indeed for places 
I give them some more likely hopes, yet 
neither in that is there any absolute engage- 
ment, but there is the condition of ‘ giving 
me encouragement thereunto, by their ready 
inclination to peace ’ annexed with it. This 
T hope will satisfy thee that no new councells 
have changed my former resolutions. Now, 
as to fruits which I expected by my treaty at 
London. Knowing assuredly the great ani- 
mosity which is betwixt the Independents 
and Presbyterians, I had great reason to 
hope that one of the factions would so ad- 
dress themselves to me, that I might with- 
out great difficulty obtain my so just ends, 
and questionless it would have given me the 
fittest opportunity. For, considering the 
Scots treaty that would be besides, I might 
have Sell means to haye put distractions 
amongst them though I had found none. 

** Thou, howsoever thou esteemest my ar- 
guments (which I hope will satisfy thee), I 
am sure thou seest clearly that I cannot be 
contented so long as thou art in the least ill 
satisfied about my intentions.”’ 


And again, observe the weak and insincere 
spirit shown in a passage like this, which we 
take from another letter : 


‘¢ As for Ireland, I know not from whence 
it can be said that I have abandoned it by 
my answer to Montrevil, the words only be- 
ing —‘ Wh by the business of [reland, and 
otherwayes wh his Matie hath invented 
(wceh upon debate hee doubteth not but to 
make appeare very faisable) , hee is most con- 
fident to give them full satisfaction therein ; ’ 
—after I had mentioned the queen of 
France’s willingness to interpose with them, 


for their contentment in that point of their 


arrears. And I doas much wonder that the 
freedom of my letters should be so inter- 

reted, for therein I cleared my intentions to 
bs, not to make use of Ireland that way, ex- 
cept there be no other for saving of England. 
But by this I fear that my last messages to 
London will be much more mistaken, where- 
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fore I desire thee seriously to recollect upon 
what condition, and with what cautions, I 
offered to take their advice for the peace of 
Ireland ; for observe, my engagement therein 
is merely subsequent to a peace here; not 
[nor ?] that neither, unless I first know by 
an express how my word is engaged in Ire- 
land ; not [nor?] so much as that, until my 
personal treaty be granted on my own con- 
ditions. And the truth is, but for one 
reason I had none of this, which is, that in- 
fallibly the peace of Ireland will be abso- 
lutely concluded or broken, before I can 
agree with the rebels at London so much as 
to send the mentioned expresses.”’ 


On the 12th of March, though he had 
expressed or implied a disowning of his own 
instructions to Glamorgan, with respect to 
the organization of an Irish Roman Catholic 
invasion of this country, with the Pope for 
patron, we find him thus writing to his 
Roman Catholic wife : 


‘‘ Wherefore, remembering what I wrote 
to thee last year, upon the 5th of March, by 
Pooly — (thou wilt find it amongst those let- 
ters of thine which the rebels have printed) 
—I think it at this time fit to renew that 
motion unto thee. My words were then 
(which still I will make good) that I give 
thee power to promise in my name (to whom 
thou thinkest most fit) that ‘I will take 
away all the penal laws against the Roman 
Catholicks in England, as soon as God shall 
enable me to do it, so as by their means I 
may have so powerful assistance as may de- 
serve so great a favor, and enable me to do 
it.? And furthermore, I now add that I 
desire some particular offers by or in the fa- 
vor of the English Roman Catholicks, which, 
if I shall like, I will then presently engage 
myself for the performance of the above- 
mentioned conditions. Moreover, if the 
pope and they will visibly and heartily en- 
gage themselves for the re-establishment of 
the Church of England and my crown (which 
was understood in my former offer) against 
all opposers whatsoever, I will promise them, 
on the word of a king, to give them here 
a free tolleration of their consciences. I 
have now (which formerly I did not) named 
the pope expressly, to desire thee to deal 
only with him or his ministers in the busi- 
ness, because I believe he is likely upon 
these conditions to be my friend, and wish 
the flourishing of my crown again, the 
which I think that France nor Spain will be 
sorry to see. I would have thee likewise 
make as few acquainted with this as may be, 
secresy being most requisite in this business 
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(until it be so ripe that the knowledge can- 
not hurt it), for everybody thinking it be 
deserted, it would much prejudice me if 
untimely it should break out again.” 


Tt was in this year also that the weak and 
ill-advised king put himself into the hands 
of the Scots encamped at Newcastle, against 
advice, and suffered much distress in conse- 
quence. ‘I hope,” he wrote, ‘‘ God hath 
sent me hither for the last punishment he 
will inflict upon me for my sins.”” Towards 
the close of November we find, in a letter to 
Newcastle, the king’s theory of his own 
troubles distinctly stated : 


‘¢ Now, for what thou and I do fully con- 
cur in opinion, as not abandoning my 
friends, and not taking the covenant, I hope 
the naming is enough to assure thee of m 
constancy, seeing thou art only affraid that 
may be couzen’d in them, as I was concern- 
ing the perpetual parliament. Indeed, with 
grief I must acknowledge the instance, nor 
can I promise not to do the like again, when 
I shall (as I then did) suffer myself to sin 
against my conscience ; for the truth is, I 
was surprised with it instantly after I made 
that base sinful concession concerning the 
earl of Strafford, for which, and also that 
great injustice to the church in taking awa, 
the bishops’ votes in parliament, though 
have been most justly punished, yet I hope 
that God will so accept of my hearty (how- 
ever weak) repentance, and my constant ad- 
hering to my conscience, that at least (last?) 
his mercy will take ‘place of his injustice. 
But a new relapse, as my abjuration of 
episcopacy, or my promise without reserve 
for the establishing of presbyterian govern- 
ment, will both procure God’s further wrath 
upon me, as also make me inconstant in all 
my other grounds, such a careless dispair 
must, in such a case, possess my spirit; 
wherefore (dear heart), dltho’ thou mayst 
be sorry for my persuasion, yet I know that 
what I have said will make thee desire me 
rather to be constant than to change my 
resolution.” 


We have not attempted to do more than 
simply call attention to this volume of let- 
ters, for it would have carried us too far to 
show all the points of history on which it 
throws new light. To the series of publica- 
tions issued by the Camden Society it is su- 
perfluous to say that we have here received 
an addition of unusual importance, admirably 
edited. — 
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From The House of Lords, 18 July. 
ANOTHER ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Lorp Wrorres.ey, in rising to ask, pur- 
suant to notice, whether Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have returned any answer to a 
memorial addressed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the subject of a further Arctic 
expedition, said, The noble earl who gave 
notice of his intention to ask the question 
which he was now about to address to Her 
Majesty’s Government was, unfortunately, 
obliged to absent himself through illness, 
and he had delegated his task to him (Lord 
Wrottesley). He had therefore to inquire 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had re- 
turned an answer to a memorial relative to a 
further Arctic expedition? He trusted he 
might be allowed to accompany this ques- 
tion with some remarks explanatory of the 
position in which the whole matter now 
stood, the rather that much misconception 
prevailed upon the subject. The tale of 
Arctic search and Arctic suffering was indeed 
@ melancholy one, and awakened so many 
sad and painful recollections that he greatly 
feared lest in his sympathy for the sufferers 
he might exaggerate the merits of the case 
he had undertaken to plead. He should 
much regret such a result, for he was well 
aware that in taking this course he was in- 
curring a grave responsibility. Through 
eight long, dreary years the relatives and 
friends of those gallant men who had served 
their country only too well anxiously awaited, 
and awaited in vain, some tidings of their 
fate. During the first part of that distress- 
ing period they expected with each returning 
summer or autumn to welcome those adven- 
turous seamen returning home in triumph 
from a successful enterprise, crowned with 
civic laurels, and about to reap the well- 
earned reward of their meritorious exertions. 
During the latter part of that period the 
hoped to receive some intelligence whic 
might enlighten them as to the manner and 
the circumstances under which the little band 
of heroes had breathed their last, perhaps 
after much suffering, removed, very far re- 
moved, from their cherished homes. Those 
who had experienced the misery of thus los- 
ing those who were near and dear to them 
in foreign lands, where the details of the 
calamity were necessarily imperfectly known, 
would remember how anxiously we desired 
to know all the particulars of the mournful 
event—the how, the when, and the where 
—each additional fact when learnt added 
acutely to the sorrow ; and yet there was a 
continual craving to know more and more ; 
a thirst that could not be allayed. But in 
the case to which he alluded, to fill up the 
measure of sorrow, we had to add the agonies 
of suspense, since every day, every hour of 
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each returning year might bring complete 
relief, or a confirmation of the worst antici- 
tions. At last, in 1855, the crisis of the 
ate of these mariners arrived, and a cruel 
revelation was made,, the particulars of 
which he should shortly detail: — Their 
lordships were aware that, commencing with 
the year 1848, several expeditions, both by 
land and sea, were, with laudable zeal, sent 
out by the Admiralty, and even by our 
brothers on the other side:of the Atlantic, to 
endeavor to ascertain the fate of Franklin 
and his companions. He would not weary 
their lordships with the details of these ex- 
loits anterior to 1854; suffice it to say that, 
™ some cruel fatality, they seemed all to 
have proceeded in every direction but the 
right one. Nothing was ascertained beyond 
the discovery, in 1851, of the graves on 
Beechy Island, the only effect of which was 
to send one of the best appointed expeditions 
that ever left our shores ina wrong direction 
— to the north instead of to he south. 
He now came to the eventful year 1854, 
but before detailing the transactions of that 
ear it was necessary, in order that their 
ordships might comprehend his description 
of them and his comments upon them, that 
he should explain a few particulars relative 
to the configuration of the north coast of 
America. Mhree great rivers fell into the 
Polar Sea, flowing from the south. The 
Mackenzie River was that most to the west, 
the Coppermine River occupied the centre 
place, and the Great Fish, or Back River 
(the mouth of which was the scene of the 
events he was about to describe), flowing 
towards the north-east, occupied the most 
eastern position of the three. The general 
trending of the north coast of America was 
west and east, but opposite to the Copper- 
mine River was situated, separated from the 
main by a narrow strait, a vast island ex- 
tending through 20° of longitude ; similarly, 
opposite to the mouth of Back River, there 
was on the west a comparatively small 
island, very imperfectly explored, called 
King William’s Land, and on the east 
there was a long tract of land extending 250 
miles, consisting of a peninsula to the south 
and an island to the north. The peninsula 
and island were divided by a narrow strait, 
called after the gallant Frenchman who per- 
ished — Bellot’s Strait. The peninsula was 
called Boothia, and the island was called 
North Somerset. Now, on each side of this 
long peninsula — and he begged their lord- 
ships particularly to attend to this — there 
were two magnificent inlets or arms of the 
sea, from 100 to 250 miles broad, and run- 
ning from north to south from Barrow’s 
Strait; that to the west was called Peel 
Sound, and debouched on the south into Vic- 
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toria Strait, at the southern extremity of 
which lay King William’s Land and the 
estuary of the Back River ; that to the east 
was called Prince Regent’s inlet, and it ter- 
minated in Boothia Gulf. In the year 
1854 the Hudson’s Bay Company sent before 
one of their most intelligent and adventur- 
ous Arctic travellers to explore the west coast 
of Boothia Peninsula described, situated to 
the east of the Back estuary. When he ar- 
rived in Pelly Bay, which was near the bot- 
tom of Boothia Gulf, he obtained, from vari- 
ous Esquimaux whom he encountered there, 
certain particulars relative to the fate of 
Franklin and his companions. The story 
was to the effect, that about 1850 a party of 
about 40 gaunt and starving men were seen 
dragging a boat over the ice to the north of 
King William’s Land, that they went down 
the west coast of that island, and afterwards 
perished near a great river. Now, had not 
this story been confirmed by the circum- 
stance that those Esquimaux were in posses- 
sion of various relics of the expedition, 
which Dr. Rae brought home, it would have 
been placed, as it well deserved to have been 
placed, on a par with various other falsehoods 
told by these Esquimaux during the progress 
of this search. Not one of these ealionien who 
told the story hadseen any 40 men. Dr. Rae 
was at one time within 50 miles of the scene 
of the alleged catastrophe ; but, unhappily, 
though he had ample meansat his command, 
he returned home without visiting it, resting 
satisfied with information obiained at third- 
hand from the Esquimaux, a deceitful race. 
Neither the Government nor public were 
satisfied, and it was an important point in 
the case that they were not satisfied. An- 
other land expedition went out in 1855 under 
Anderson; they descended the Back river 
but they could obtain no a they 
were only provided with birch bark canoes, 
too frail to live in the open sea; and they 
were supported by no ship laden with sup- 
plies and able to overawe the natives. They 
returned with more relics, but with no 
additional information of importance, ex- 
cept that these 40 men, with a large boat, 
had actually arrived within the estuary of 
the Back and perished there. 

Such was the present state of the question, 
and since that time the Admiralty had been 
in vain importuned to finish the good work 
they had begun. Another expedition was 
advocated, upon arguments which seemed 
unanswerable to himself and others. It was 
said that the clue was now found of which 
we had been so long in search; that the 
danger was now slight, because the area of 
research was limited to a comparitively small 
district, situate between the 68th and 72d 


ians of 95 and 100 degrees west, a region 
almost wholly unexplored ; that even now, 
late as it was, a ship might be got ready by 
the middle of August, which might be 
directed to enter either Peel Sound or Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, according as the one or the 
other was most free from ice; and after she 
had penetrated as far south as possible, 
walking parties might be detached from her 
to the scene of the catastrophe, distant prob- 
ably about 400 miles (and. walks of P00 
had been made); or that if the approach 
from the west was preferred, Captain Collin- 
son had undertaken to take a ship within 
150 miles of the spot by that route. It had 
been shown that only 40 men out of 135 had 
been accounted for; that as the settlements 
of the Esquimaux were certainly reached, as 
evidenced by their possession of the relics, 
some of the men so unaccounted for might 
yet be living domesticated among these tribes ; 
that nothing had been found but a few forks 
and spoons and other trifles; that the boat 
party had not been traced back to the ships ; 
that the ships had not been found; that 
they remained possibly intact, frozen up, and 
abandoned near King William’s Island ; but 
that, even if broken up, inasmuch as by the 
invariable practice of Arctic voyagers jour- 
nals and scientific records were kept care- 
fully in tin cases, then at least some portion 
of them might be discovered. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that the interests of 
science were in no way concerned in sending 
out another expedition. In the first place, 
the scene of the catastrophe had been scarcely 
at all explored, and in the next place, it was 
a great object to recover the magnetical 
records, for magnetical observations made 
within the Arctic and the Antarctic circles 
were peculiarly valuable in reference to the 
theory of magnetism. Now, as a very per- 
fect set of magnetical instruments was sup- 
plied to Sir John Franklin’s expedition, and 
they were consigned to the charge of officers 
of high scientific attainments, who received 
a special training in their use, the observa- 
tions made, therefore, were likely to be ve: 

valuable. Then, supposing such an expedi- 
tion on other grounds to be deemed expedient, 
what an opportunity it offered to some of 
those gallant members of the naval profession 
who had been thrown out of employment by 
the war, and were disappointed that the war 
had yielded such few opportunities of dis- 
tinction. In conclusion, the noble lord said 
that a further expedition was recommended 
in a temperate memorial, signed by influen- 
tial and well-informed men of almost every 
grade and profession, and advocated by dis- 
tinguished Arctic navigators, who supported 
their opinions by facts and reasonings which 





degrees of parallel of latitude, and the merid- 





carried conviction home to the minds of men 
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accustomed to estimate the bearings of doubt- 
ful evidence, — that such an expedition would 
furnish employment for gallant officers ; that 
it might lead to the recovery of lost scientific 
records of great value ; that it might gratify 
the longings of attached and mourning rela- 
tives, and especially of a widowed lady who 
had made great sacrifices on behalf of her 
heroic and lamented husband; and, above 
all, that it would carry out to its legitimate 
solution an important problem in which the 
honor of England was largely concerned, and 
which had excited the curiosity and interest 
of the whole civilized world. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Stanley of Alderley said, that 
although nothing was more natural than 
that such should be the strong desiré of the 
friends of all engaged in the expedition, 
which reflected so much honor upon the Eng- 
lish name, and also of persons interested in 
the scientific results which might be expected 
from the recovery of the documents supposed 
to have been left by that expedition, yet 


other considerations must be taken into 
account before another Arctic expedition 
was dispatched. (Hear, hear.) His right 
hon. friend at the head of the Admiralty 
was of opinion, that, at all events, it was 
much too late to entertain hopes of organiz- 
ing an expedition this season with any 
chance of success. His right hon. friend 
was, however, fully disposed to take it into 
his most serious consideration in the recess 
whether it might be desirable to do so; but 
he would submit to the noble lord whether 
they ought to incur the responsibility of 
risking the lives of brave men for such an 
object. As long as any hopes remained of 
rescuing our brave countrymen from those 
inhospitable regions many strong reasons 
might be urged for fitting out another expe- 
dition ; but when the only object was the 
obtaining further details and information, it 
was matter for grave consideration before 
the Government undertook such a responsi- 
bility. (Hear, hear.) 





Drypen’s Funerat. 1 come now from Mr. 
Dryden’s funeral, where we had an ode in Hor- 
ace sung, instead of David’s Psalms; whence 
you may find that we don’t think a poet worth 
Christian burial. The pomp of the ceremony 
was a kind of rhapsody, and fitter, I think, for 
Hudibras than him, because the cavalcade was 
mostly burlesque; but he was an extraordinary 
man, and buried after an extraordinary fashion ; 
for I do believe there was, never such another 
burial seen. The oration, indeed, was great and 
ingenious, worthy the subject, and like the au- 
thor, whose prescriptions can restore the living, 
and his pen embalm the dead. And so much 
for Mr. Dryden, whose burial was the same with 
his life, variety, and not of a piece. The quality 
and mob, farce and heroics; the sublime and 
ridicule mixt in a piece — great Cleopatra in a 
hackney-coach. — George Farquhar. 





Aum 1n Cu1na.—This mineral is largely 
employed by the Chinese in dyeing; and to some 
extent in paper-making, as with us. Surgeons 
apply it variously, after depriving it of its water 
of crystallization, and in domestic life it is used 
for precipitating vegetable substances suspended 
in potable water. It is used also by the Chinese 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. Fishermen 
are usually provided with it, and when they 
take one of those huge Rhizostoma which abound 
on the coast, they rub the animal with the pul- 
verized styptic, to give a degree of coherence to 
the gelatinous mass. Architects employ it as a 





cement in those airy bridges which span the 
water-courses. It is poured in a molten state 
into the interstices of the stones; and in struc- 
tures not exposed to constant moisture, the 
cohesion is perfect; but in damp situations it 
becomes a hydrate, and crumbles. Alum was 
first introduced into China from the west; and 
until a comparatively recent period, the best 
kind, called sometimes Persian, and at others 
Roman alum, was brought from Western Asia. 
Numerous localities where an inferior article is 
manufactured are mentioned in the pharmaco- 
peeia. That from Sz’-chuen is represented ag 
having the property of converting iron into 
copper, or of coating iron with copper, by plac- 
ing the former metal in a solution of rice-liquor 
and alum, the stone of that province. — Dr. 
Macgowan’s Chinese serial. 





Tosacco Customs. —They first had silver 
pipes, but the ordinary sort made use of a wal- 
nut-shell and astrawe. I have heard my grand- 
father say that one pipe was handed from-man 
to man round the table. Within these thirty- 
five years [written about 1680] ’t was scandalous 
for a divine to take tobacco. It was then sold 
for its wayte in silver. I have heard some of 
our old yeomen neighbors say, that when they 
went to market they culled out their biggest 
shillings to lay in the scales against the tobacco; 
now the customes of it are the greatest his ma- 
jestie hath. —Aubrey. 
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PART III. 
CHAPTER I. — RETROSPECT. 


Tue cat was let out of the bag in the last 
chapter, so we need not waste our time and 
energy in running after it. You learned, in 
a casual sentence, that Victor and Adrienne 
were about to meet; and your quick sa- 
gacity at once divined that the fugitives had 
been recaptured. I scorn to vex a reader by 
keeping him in suspense over the details 
when he already foresees the denouement ; 
and I will at once hurry to that crisis in my 
story which the meeting of the prisoners 
with their judge necessarily brought about. 
Only while they are being marched back to 
the Cheval Blane the opportunity may be 
seized of briefly sketching that part of 
Adrienne’s story which must be known be- 
fore her interview with Victor can be rightly 
appreciated. 

Ve left her greatly pw His letter, 
80 offensive in its tone, and rendered doubly 
offensive by the circumstances under which 
she read it, gave her anger an excuse, and 
for two or three weeks her thoughts were 
not kindly. But as the weeks passed, her 
anger abated. She heard him so frequently 
abused by her family that the naturally re- 
bellious girl began secretly to take his part. 
Added to this, her conscience now began to 
tell her plainly that she had not been blame- 
less: she acknowledged the fact that she 
had encouraged him, and was gratified by 
his homage. She remembered that the 
thought of his loving another had been very 
painful to her. Besides, what was more 
natural than that he should love her? Was 
there any offence in his love? Did not his 
and inexperience excuse the presump- 
tion 

Into this track flowed her thoughts, and 
they very often flowed into it, so that at 
last Victor became the constant guest of her 
mind. The two walked together, talked 
together, dreamed together. The little bot- 
any he had taught her, the books he had 
read with her, the ideas he had expounded to 
her, were so many links with which memory 
connected their two existences. And now 
he was absent — now his presence could no 
longer keep alive her anger by recalling his 
fault —she thought of him only with pleas- 
ure. His absence had another effect. Ab- 
sence is said to make the heart grow fonder. 
The phrase is an absurdity, but it has a fal- 
lacious kind of truth in it. Real affection is 
fed by presence, because real affection lives 
on sympathies ; but factitious affection — 
the love of the imagination, not the heart — 
poongaes in absence, because imagination has 

tee scope for its arbitrary and idealizing 
tendencies, and can create its own idol un- 
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disturbed by inconvenient fact. When Vic- 
tor was present, he was always in danger of 
destroying, by some phrase, some gesture, 
some slight yet important self-betrayal, the 
effect of his good qualities. Absent, this 
danger wasremoved. She thought of him» 
only in his -best moments. She had before 
her a handsome, high-spirited, energetic 
youth, whose qualities captivated her inex- 
perienced and uncritical mind. 

To these influences was added the soften- 
ing influence of compassion. She knew that 
he had quitted his home to seek oblivion 
in the tumult of Parisian life, and she 
thought of his loneliness in the great city, 
and the dangers he ran there. She fall 
expected to hear of his becoming a great per- 
sonage among the Jacobins, for he had im- 
pressed her with a deep sense of his intellect- 
ual superiority. That he could enter public 
life without at once distinguishing himself 
never occurred to het; and when months, 

ears elapsed, and his name never reached 

er, she concluded he must be dead, or had 
emigrated to America. It pleased her rather 
than otherwise to reproach herself with hay- 
ing been the cause of his expatriation. She 
would weep sometimes, but there was conso- 
latory sweetness in the bitterness. 

Meanwhile events rapidly succeeded each 
other. Her marriage was interrupted b 
persecution. Her father fled to England, 
where Henri and the Chevalier de Figeac 
soon joined him. A king had fallen on the 
scaffold ; a queen had followed. The Terror 
began. The correspondence kept up by the 
Countess de St. Mare and the emigrants had 
been rare and precarious; but that active 
and indomitable woman had contrived that 
the three men should re-enter France to join 
ina bold scheme of overthrowing the Tri- 
umvirate, and restoring France to tranquil- 
ity. She was at first amazed at the eager- 
ness with which the Count entered into the 

lan. She wished him to remain in Eng- 

and, and confide the scheme to younger and 

more energetic hands. But he had become 
the most intolerant of reactionists, to make 
up for his previous affectation of liberalism ; 
and his presence wasin many ways desirable, 
because he was still the head of the Chateau- 
neufs, and many would risk their lives for 
him when they would hesitate to act for 
another. 

Hitherto all had been more successful 
than their hopes had pictured. The scheme 
was in such a train that nothing seemed 
likely to thwart it. M. Foville (the Count) 
had a confidential letter from Robespierre 
himself, urging him to complete his investi- 
gations of the emigrant conspiracy, and to 
hasten to Paris as soon as he was ready. 





Bernard Tronchet (Henri de St. Mare) was 
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anxiously expected by Couthon, to produce 
his documentary evidence of Robespierre’s 
intention of a sole power. M. 
Oharles Foville (the Chevalier de Figeac) 
was no less anxiously awaited by St. Just, to 
whom he was to unfold the treason of 
Gouthon. Three blows struck at the same 
hour would deliver France ! 

When Nicotte wildly rushed into the 
apartments of the Count, and bade him fl 
because he was discovered, he at first tol 
her that her fears were idle—an arrest 
could only delay him a few hours. But when 
she told him-it was Victor Marras who had 
ordered the arrest, his countenance fell ; and 
although he could not suppose the plot had 
been discovered, he felt that his incognito 
could not deceive Victor. He fled, there- 
fore, as we have seen, and when recaptured, 
it only remained for them to put a bold face 
on the matter, and try what influence Adri- 
enne could exert with Victor in preventing 
their detention. 


CHAPTER II.—~ THE INTERVIEW. 


Victor ordered the two male prisoners to 
be conducted into his presence. As they 
were unarmed, he motioned to the soldiers 
to withdraw, and was thus left alone with 
the Count and the Chevalier. 

Strange were the feelings which the sight 
roused within him; not of wrath, for, as I 
have said, his indignation had long burned it- 
self out; not of kindness, for he had a dim 
remembrance of a wrong, and he felt as we 
feel in the presence of those who have once 
deeply humiliated us. A certain irrepressi- 
ble exultation mingled with his feelings. His 
pomnery had been fulfilled ; they were to sue 

or mercy to him whom they had outraged! 
He felt as if there were something peculiarly 
mysterious in this fulfilment of a wild pro- 

hecy ; although, as he had been implored 
> hundreds of prisoners to whom no such 
prophecy had been uttered, as he stood in the 
game relation to the Count in which he had 
stood to many other nobles, there was noth- 
ing peculiar in this which he considered so 
very mysterious. 

*¢ Why, bless me! ’’ exclaimed the Count, 
pretending surprise, and turning to the 
Chevalier, ‘‘ it is Victor—our old friend 
Victor! This is a surprise and a pleasure ! 
You have not forgotten me?’’ he added, see- 
ing no recognition in Victor’s eye. 

‘‘ The proof that I have not forgotten you 
is that you are here,’’ said Victor, coldly. 

** Certainly ; and although I cannot divine 
the reason of our journey being interrupted, 
Iam sure nothing but friendliness actuates 
you towards those who always showed the 
utmost kindness to you; except,’’ he added 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ on one little occasion, the last | 
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time we met, when a momentary surprise, 
and very excusable indignation — it was ex- 
cusable, you must admit? — produced a 
somewhat disagreeable interruption to our 
friendship. Buta man of your high spirit 
would never bear malice, I am sure. You 


have long ago forgotten that unpleasant- 


ness ?”’ 

‘Long ago,’’ said Victor. 

‘“‘T knew it. I was certain of it. I have 
often thought of the incident with pain, and, 
let me add, with some self-reproach ; but, 
however, this is not the time to talk of such 
things. May I ask why you have had us 
arrested ?’’ 

‘*‘ May I ask why your papers bear the 
name of Citizen Foville?’’ 

‘* Merely a precaution.’’ 

‘* Your arrest is a precaution.” 

‘* What is your purpose? ”’ ‘ 

‘‘ To do my duty to the Republic.” 

‘* T do not understand.”’ 

‘The Revolutionary Tribunal will make 
everything clear.’’ 

‘¢The Tribunal! ’’ exclaimed the Count, 
fairly alarmed. ‘ You are not about to send 
us there! That, as you know, is certain 
death.’’ 

‘* T know it.” 

, 4“ You would not have innocent blood shed 
or 

‘*T would not. Yours is no innocent 
blood. In vain you try to defend yourself; 
your conspiracy is discovered.”’ 

‘* What conspiracy ? ”’ 

** To assassinate Robespierre, Couthon, and 
St. Just.”’ 

The Count’s heart ceased to beat. The 
Chevalier boisterously exclaimed : 

‘** What miserable calumny is this! *’ 

‘¢ A miserable conspiracy, Chevalier, but 
no calumny, as you are perfectly aware.” 

** It is false !”’ 

‘‘T have proofs,’’ said Victor, sternly, 
‘* which you can swear are false, but which 
no tribunal will refuse to accept.”’ 

‘* Dear Victor,”’ said the Count, earnestly, 
‘¢ whatever your suspicions or information 
may be, let me entreat you not to act hastily 
in this matter. We are innocent, but you 
know too well that, once before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, our innocence will avail us 
nothing. Now I claim from you the office 
of friendship. In early days 1 showed you 
much kindness, for you were an especial 
favorite with me, as you know. In return, 
1 only ask you not to be rash.’’ 

i shall not be rash. I act on certain 
knowledge. I told you I had proofs.” 

** What are they?” 

‘** T shall produce them on the proper oc- 
casion.”? 

‘** But it will then be too late for us to 
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clear ourselves. If you are really actuated 
by sincere desire to discover a conspiracy 
against the Republic, tell us what informa- 
tion now causes you to arrest us; we may be 
able to point out to you our innocence.”’ 

Victor smiled slightly, and then, with some 
scorn, said : : 

‘‘ Citizen, you undervalue me. I do not 
act upon suspicions ; I have proofs.’’ 

‘* What are they?” 

‘¢ Bricolin’s confession.”’ 

A dead silence ensued, in which the hearts 
of both prisoners beat almostaudibly. Vic- 
tor continued : 

‘¢ You haveappealed to my friendship ; it 
shall not be in vain.’ 

They breathed more freely. 

‘‘ But even my friendship must give place 
to my duty. I am bound to frustrate your 
scheme, but I would willingly spare your 
lives. Tell me candidly who are your ac- 
complices ; let me be assured that I have 
really prevented your plan, and a boat shall 
convey you in safety to England.”’ 

‘* We have no accomplices,” they both 
answered. 

‘« Excuse me if I do not believe that.’’ 

‘© You doubt the word of a gentleman!” 
asked the Chevalier, with some haughtiness. 

‘¢ In such a case, I do.’ 

‘« Then, as we can only give our word, 
nothing more need be said.”’ 

‘¢ You forget, Chevalier, that I am in pos- 
session of knowledge which assures me that 
you have accomplices. I can myself name 
one of them to you —the citizen Henri d¢ 
St. Mare. He is also in my hands.’’ 

‘* Where?” 

‘© At St. Malo. If, therefore, you conceal 
from me one accomplice, I am forced to be- 
lieve, in spite of your word, that you conceal 
others.”’ 

‘4 We did not attempt to conceal his com- 
plicity,’’ replied the Chevalier ; ‘* for if Bri- 
colin betrayed us, he must have betrayed the 
whole family. But again, I say, on the 
word of a gentlemen, that beyond our family 
noone is implicated. Noone except Bricolin 
knew anything of our scheme.” 

‘« If you persist in the denial, the Tribunal 
must investigate the case. Confess, and in 
return for the safety of the Republic I assure 
you your lives. I shall thus fulfil my duty, 
and not send you to the scaffold.” 

‘* But, my dear Victor, we have nothing to 
confess. Do you suppose that we, finding 
you so well-disposed towards us, would: not 
gladly embrace your offer?”’ 

‘Ifyou have nothing to confess,” said 
Victor, coldly, ‘‘ this interview had better 
cease. I have informed you of my resolu- 
tion.”’ 

‘** And you persist ” 
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‘If you persist. You know my terms, 
and can accept or reject them.’’ He rose 
and opened the door, ordering the prisoners 
to be removed into an inner apartment, and 
the Countess de St. Mare to be conducted be- 
fore him. She came in with great haughti- 
ness, and scarcely paid any attention to what 
he said, until he informed her of all he knew. 
She colored violently, but made no remark as 
he proceeded : 

‘*T have offered your brother and nephew a 
safe-conduct to England, in exchange for a 
free confession of their scheme, which they 
have frankly accepted.”’ 

‘¢ They confessed ! ’’ exclaimed the indig- 
nant Countess. 

‘* How else should I have been informed of 
the plot?’’ asked Victor, quietly. 

‘*The cowards!’ muttered the amazed 
Countess, thinking, no doubt, that her mis- 
givings respecting the Count’s fitness for such 
a plot were now realized. 

‘*¢ But,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ as their confession 
may be incomplete, or designedly inaccurate, 
Lam not going to act without feeling quite 
convinced of its accuracy ; for this reason I 
have thought proper to examine you sepa- 
rately. If your stories coincide I shall be 
convinced ; if not, I shall know that I have 
been misinformed. I do not ask you for de- 
tails of the scheme ; that is unnecessary ; 
what I want to know is whether the names 
of the conspirators have been all given up. 
Will you be kind enough to tell me who they 
are?”’ 

‘*¢ Ourselves.’ 

“¢ And?” 

‘* No one else.”’ 

‘* Excuse me; there are others. For in- 
stance there is your son —— ”’ 

The Countess shook as he said this; but: 
recovering herself she said: 

**T include him among ourselves.”’ 

‘* And the others? ”’ 

‘¢ There are no others.”’ 

‘* Have a care: the lives of the whole: 
family are at stake unless [ am satisfied ; 
unless your stories separately agree, I must 
send you to the Revolutionary Tribunal.”’ 

‘*T have answered you: there are no 
others.”’ 

‘¢ The Count named some, however.”’ 

Here the Countess looked at him steadily, 
and said : ‘‘ You have overreached yourself ; 
the Count has made no confession. I shall 
answer no more questions.’’ 

Victor saw indeed that his last assertion 
had betrayed him. But the fact that it had 
betrayed him suggested the probability of 
there being really no other accomplices to 
name. In this respect the stories of both 
coincided. He remained thoughtful for a. 





few minutes, and then opening the door of 
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the apartment, into which the Count and 
Chevalier had been conducted, bowed her 
into it. Left alone, he mused for some time 
on the two interviews. He then ordered 
Adrienne to be introduced. 

Their meeting was strangely agitated, and 
for some time neither spoke. To meet thus 
after such a parting, after six long years of 
separation, was indeed a trying event. The 
emotion soon subsided in his breast. He had 
ceased tolove her. He had indeed almost for- 
gotten her in the hurrying tumult of his 
agitated life; and although the sight of that 
face which once filled him with rapture, still 
affected him with peculiar feelings, he looked 
on it rather as we look on an old book which 
once delighted us, but which long has lost its 
power of charming. Adrienne, indeed, was 
greatly altered. Beautiful she was still, but 
there was a faded look about her, produced 
by illness and anxiety, and a constraint pro- 
duced by her present situation, which robbed 
her of that buoyant grace once so enchanting 
to him. 

Victor saw clearly that he had outlived his 
love, and instantly his resolution, hitherto 
undefined, became fixed. 

‘« Adrienne,’’ he said mournfully, ‘ we 
should not have met thus. Do you remem- 
ber the happy days long ago?”’ 

Tears rose into her eyes as she looked at 
him and said, ‘I have never forgotten them.”’ 

‘‘T was happy then,”’ he continued. ‘‘And 
now!”’ He threw a dreary mournfulness into 
this phrase which moved her, and quite 
pleased him, for in truth he was acting, and 
thcught of his effects like an actor. 

‘In those days,’’ said Adrienne with effort, 
‘your life was pure. You had not .then 
joined the bloodthirsty men who have de- 
stroyed France.”’ 

‘* My life remains pure, Adrienne. Yes, 
in spite of what you say, I repeat it, pure. 
I have scrved the Republic ; Bat my hands 
are free from blood.” 

“Do you not serve those men—are you 


not their accomplice ?’” 


**No; I serve a great idea, not men.’’ 

‘*Has not your Republic become an odious 
Despotism? Has it not murdered a king, a 
queen, thousands of innocent beings, and are 
you not an accomplice in such acts? Why, 
then, do you serve those men?”’ 

«* Adrienne,’’ said Victor, with an enthu- 
siasm which was only half feigned, for he 
half believed in what’ he said,‘ there is 
nothing in this world worked out by human 
hands but has some imperfection clinging to 
it. Ideplore,as much as you can do, the 
crimes which passion perpetrates in the name 
of a principle. I see the madness of our 
time. I pity the victims. But even amon 
the ruin and the bloodshed I see the mal 
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principles of Liberty retain their everlastin 
purity ; and seeing this, I do not give up a 
my faith in freedom because I see men so 
little able to bear it at first. You know m 
early dreams ; well, they visit me still! 
am older now, and wiser. I have learned 
that those dreams are still far from becoming 
realities. I have learned that the progress 
of the race is slow, and beset with pitfalls ; 
but my faith in ultimate good remains un- 
shaken.”’ 

Adrienne was so carried away by the tones 
of his voice, and the enthusiasm of his man- 
ner, that she forgot her own opinions in 
admiration. He perceived the effect, and 
continued for some time in the same strain. 
The ardor of his eloquence not only carried 
him away, but made him once more feel 
something of his old passion for Adrienne. 
It was thus he used to speak, and thus she 
used to listen, in old times! He sat by her 
side, and took her hand as he spoke. She 
did not withdraw it. A knock startled them. 
It was Sergeant Roussel, who, on entering, 
noticed their ill-concealed confusion, and 
made a note of it in his own mind. He 
came to say that a courier had arrived with 
despatches, and begged for instant audience. 
With some impatience Victor ordered him to 
be admitted ; and having shown Adrienne 
into the room where the Count, Countess, and 
Chevalier already were, bade-her be of good 
cheer, and confide in him. 


CHAPTER III. — A BAIT FOR A PIKE. 


AnpRIENNE found Nicotte with them, ener- 
getically recommending some plan she had at 
heart, which they seemed to reject. 

“OQ, that I could do anything myself,” 
exclaimed the good girl. ‘* A mouse once 
set a lion free from the net in which he was 
caught; but then I ain’t a mouse, you see.” 

‘* How many soldiers are there?’ inquired 
the Chevalier. 

“*Q,ever so many. It’s no use trying 
force. If Victor only were my lover now ; 
but he hasn’t the good taste. You see we 
women find it easy to come over the men 
when they are fond of us; we twist them 
round our fingers, and they think it pleasant ; 
but when they don’t care for us, our power 
isnothing. Goulard never would have risked 
his head if I had n’t promised to marry him. 
I’d promise to marry Victor, but it would 
be no use. But, nowI think of it, if he 
don’t love me, he does love you, ma’mselle. 
You could turn him round your fingers.” 
Adrienne shook her head. 


*¢You could, indeed. You don’t know 


how easy it is to make fools of men: they 
like it! ”’ 

‘‘ Victor is a Republican ! ”’ 

‘¢ Well, but Republicans, the boobies, are 
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men, are they not? If you look a little 
languishing — the Chevalier won’t mind 
looks, will you ?”’ she said, suddenly turning 
to de Figeac, who smiled, — ‘‘and then say 
a few pretty speeches, just to throw out a 
bait — he ’ll be like a hungry pike, and rush 
at any bait— you ’re sure to hook him if 
ou try. I tell you what, leave him to me ; 
er promise and hint all sorts of things. 
Do you only look sweet upon him, and then 
you need say nothing ; he will imagine you 
ook all I say.” 

‘* And what is to be the upshot? ”’ 

‘‘Why, that he will let you escape, of 
course.” 

‘* He! never!’ exclaimed the Countess. 
‘*T mistrust him in every way. He only 
affects friendship for us. His vanity will 
never forgive us; we once humiliated him ; 
he will take his revenge.”’ 

Adrienne defended him warmly ; the Count 
was disposed to take her view, but the Chev- 
alier and the Countess persisted in consider- 
ing it hopeless to expect any clemency. His 
manner to them that day, they said, was only 
a trap. He pretended to befriend them, that 
he might extort their secret, and then send 
them to the tribunal. Nicotte, however, 
was certain of one thing—let him mean 
them well or ill, he was a man ; and, being 
@ man, it was hard indeed if a woman 
could n’t bamboozle him. At any rate she 
would try. 

She did try. She went straight to Victor, 
and told him she wanted some serious con- 
versation with him. 

‘* About the affairs of the Republic?”’ he 
asked. 

‘*Pooh!”’ she said, tossing up her little 
saucy nose, ‘* you know how much I care 
for the Republic! About as much as you 
do yourself, if the truth were known. O! 
you need n’t smile and look knowing. You 
don’t care for the Republic; you ’re too 
clever to be the dupe of such rubbish, and 
too good really to tolerate such villany. But 
you don’t choose to risk your head by saying 
80. I understand—so does somebody else 
that I could name —TI shan’t — somebody 
whose opinion of you is too high to make 
her believe any ill of you. And because 
she thinks well of you I think well of you. 
Victor, there’s my hand.’’ She held out 
her hand to him with an air of entire for- 
a. He took it, drew her towards him, 

issed her pretty cheek, at which she was 
not at all displeased, but said — 

‘« Now let us talk sense. No ofte can over- 
hear us, can they?” 

‘‘No one. But be quick, for I have much 
to do.” 

**Look here, Victor. You are to-day at 
the top of the wheel — to-morrow you may 
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be sprawling in the dirt. It is well to look 
ahead. It is well to have friends in both 
camps. If you act like a-man of honor, and 
wink at the escape of your prisoners, you 
will ——”’ 

‘¢ Nicotte, you must not talk to me in this 
way. If you have nothing else to say, I 
must decline to hear it.”’ 

‘‘ How can you know what I have got to 
say, when you won’t hear me to the end?” 

‘<Tt is unnecessary I should hear the end, 
when the beginning is treason.’’ 

‘¢ Treason!’ she exclaimed, with a con- 
temptuous toss of her head. ‘‘ How grand] 
we talk! I don’t understand politics; 
only care about common sense. It ’s common 
sense I want to show you. What will you 
gain by murdering your old benefactor? 
Nothing. By saving him you may gain—— 
I need not say what, but, unless I am much 
mistaken, your early inclinations were fixed 
somewhere. ... . Ah, when you left Cha- 
teauneuf so suddenly... .. By the way, 
why did you leave it? No one even could 
make out why you disappeared. But never 
mind that now. When you left, how some 
one drooped, and pined. [ noticed it! Trust 
a woman’s eyes in such matters. You see 
how pale and worn she looks? Who can sa 
how much of that is caused by you? Well, 
now you meet again — meet under circum- 
stances in which you can show the extent of 
your love..... Such a chance doesn’t 
occur every day, I can tell you! ”’ 

‘¢ Were you commissioned to tell me this?” 
said Victor, eyeing her keenly. 

‘* Perhaps I was, perhaps I wasn’t. You 
can find out. I am here to ask you ques- 
tions, not to answer them. And I put this 
question to you, plainly, without any twist- 
ing and turning: Is she not a prize worth 
fifty republics? You don’t answer me.” 

‘*You must put a plainer question, Ni- 
cotte.”’ 

‘‘ Well, then—to gain her love would 
you let her father and cousins escape? Come, 
that’s plain.” 

Victor was silently drawing figures on the 
paper with a pen, and revolving in his mind 
the thoughts called up by Nicotte’s question. 
He felt persuaded that she had been commis- 
sioned to put this question to him, and never 
imagined the little woman was boldly tak- 
ing upon herself to — anything and 
everything which would secure her purpose, 
in the comfortable belief that it could all be 
justly disavowed by the Count and Adrienne 
when the promises were claimed to be ful- 
filled. 

‘* Why do you hesitate?’’ she continued. 
‘¢ Any other man would jump out of his skin 
with joy at the chance.” 

‘‘Nicotte, you have put a very strange 
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question to the Commissary of the Re- 
ublic.’’ ’ 

‘* T spoke to Victor Marras.”’ 

‘* Well, then, Victor Marras shall answer 
you ; but remember it is not the Commissary 
who speaks.”’ 

«Yes, yes; I don’t want to have anything 
to do with that— (she was going to use a 
strong expression, but, checking herself, said) 
— person.”’ 

‘* Victor’s answer to your question is this: 
No proposition of any kind has been made to 
him by those most concerned. He cannot 
deal with any others. Let a distinct propo- 
sition be made to him, and according to its 
distinctness will be the distinctness of his 
answer. To merely vague indefinite ques- 
tions he will return indefinite replies. Do 
you understand?” 

Nicotte understood perfectly, but did not 
relish what she understood. She saw that 
he was too cunning to be duped by a mere 
lure to a boyish passion. She tried to per- 
suade him to be open with her; but his 
steadfast reply was, that he would only deal 
with principals, not agents. 

She left him to communicate to the Count 
the result of her interview, and did not no- 
tice the peculiar smile which stole across his 
lips as she departed. He continued drawin 
figures with his pen, and smiling to himeelf 
as he didso. At length he rose with an air 
of strange exultation, threw a cloak over his 
shoulders, and went out. 

At the door he met Sergeant Roussel, with 
three soldiers conducting a prisoner, who 
proved to be Henri de St. Mare. _ Victor in- 
stantly returned into the house, and, orderin 
the prisoner to be brought to him in a smal 
room at the back, sat alone with him for 
half an hour, trying, first by threats, and 
next by cajoleries, to extort from him the 
names of the other conspirators. Henri, 
however, maintained, as the others had 
maintained, that the conspiracy was confided 
to their own family, and Bricolin. Victor 
now believed this to be the case. It was 
only negative evidence, indeed, but it looked 
like certainty, and the fact was important. 
He quitted his prisoner to go at once and 
write a despatch. On his way he ordered 
Sergeant Roussel to stay in the room with 
Henri de St. Marc, and watch him closely, 
but otherwise to be as respectful and agree- 
able to him as the disagreeable office ad- 
mitted. The Sergeant was not in the least 
surprised at this order. Ie had noticed the 
kindness with which the prisoners had been 
treated. He had noticed the confusion of 
both Victor and Adrienne when he suddenly 
interrupted their ¢éte-a-téte. He remembered 
the old passion of Victor for the young 
Chatelaine; and he knew nothing of the 





cause of Victor’s sudden departure from 
Chateauneuf. The old soldier was himself 
but a very tepid republican. He served the 
Republic, indeed, because he was a French 
soldier, and felt a Frenchman’s pride in the 
victories of the republican troops; but he had 
very little political passion, and was attached 
to the Chateauneuf family. 


CHAPTER IV.—AN OLD SOLDIER AND A PRETTY 
WOMAN. 


. 

‘“‘ WeLL, Sergeant,” said Henri gaily, “I 
am glad they have given me you as a guard. 
I like to have a familiar phiz before me. 
Have you a pack of cards, or a dice-box, 
by accident? It would make the time pass.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, here are cards,’’ said Roussel, draw- 
ing from his pocket a pack which might have 
been white in pre-historic times, but which, 
from the fingers of gentlemen who hummed 
the Marseillaise, had acquired a hue not 
easily recognizable as white. 

“* Roussel, old fellow,’’ said Henri as he 
shuffled, ‘‘ I tell you what are the stakes now 
we can play for with mutual advantage. 
You ’re not overburdened with money, are 

ou?” 

The oe om grinned at this pleasantry, 
and twirled his long gray mustache. 


“Very well; you can’t stake money, of 


course, and it ’s no use giving credit, because 
I may not live to be paid. I am rich in 
money, but poor in something else: shall we 
make these two the stakes?’”’ 

‘‘ Don’t understand.” 

‘‘T stake my money — you stake your 
blindness. If you win, you get money ; if 
you lose, you go to sleep, or look another 
way, while I take an airing on the sands. 
D’ ye understand? ”’ 

‘*‘ Monsieur Henri—I mean citizen — it 
does me good to see you keep up your spirits 
so, that it does.’’ 

‘Then you consent ?”’ 


‘Please don’t ask such things ; don’t 


allude to them. I am here to guard you. 
It’s a very painful office —— ”’ 

‘Then quit it, my dear fellow, quit it at 
once. I have no fastidious desire to be at- 
tended bya guard of honor, I pledge you 
my word.’’ 

“You must n’t talk so; please don’t. It 
only makes my duty more unpleasant.”’ 

**Then you won’t play? ”’ 

‘« Not that stake. I’m willing to do any- 
thing that’s agreeable, provided it does not 
interfere with my duty.’ 

“Very well, very well; say no more. 
Then we must play for love, I suppose. 
Hang it, I can’t stand that. I tell you what: 
my money against your mustaches! ”” 


Roussel laughed and stroked his grisly 
upper lip. 
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‘““We must play for something,” said 
Henri. ‘If I win two games out of three, 
I shall demand your mustaches; if you win, 
you gain this purse.’’ 

After some laughing this was settled, and 
they began to play, but the entrance of 
Nicotte, with a basket on her arm, made a 
diversion. She had brought some wine to 
cheer her beloved young master, and hoped 
the dear old sergeant would have no objection 
to a glass. ‘lo which the sergeant had no 
objection whatever. 

*‘ You see,’’ she said, ‘‘ when one’ is con- 
fined to a single room, it is very tedious, and 
there ’s nothing like a glass of good wine to 
make time slip away. So put up your cards 
for the present, and let me arrange the 
table. If you ask me, I’ll take a sip with 
you. Tain’t at all proud.” 

‘You ’re an angel, Nicotte!”’ said the 
gallant Roussel. 
** QO, sergeant ! 

‘© You are. If I were rich enough, I’d 
marry you, and brave the consequences.” 

‘« Would you, now, really? But I ain’t 
good enough for such as you.”’ 

‘* Coquette! ’’ exclaimed he, winking at 
her, as he emptied his glass. 

“*T say what I mean, sergeant,’’ she said, 
filling his glass once more. 

** You’re fit for the wife of a marshal of 
France,’’ added the sergeant, again empty- 
ing his glass at one toss, and again holding 
it out to be filled by the ready Nicotte, who 
indeed was by no means incon, for she 
had interpreted the look given her by Henri, 
which said ‘‘ Make him drunk,’’ and had re- 
plied by a look which said ‘‘ Trust me! ”’ 

‘* And, sergeant, do you really mean now 
that you would marry me if you could? ’”’ 

** On the word of a soldier! ”’ 

‘* Dear, dear ! — Another glass, sergeant.”’ 

‘* By all means, Nicotte; many other 
glasses.’’ 

“¢ That ’s right.”’ 

‘* But,”’ added the sergeant, laying down 
his glass, ‘‘ before we proceed further, let us 
come to a distinct understanding. This 
wine is excellent, and I am fond of good 
— But there are two things I specially 

ate.’’ 

** And what are they?”’ 

‘‘ First, I hate being made a fool of. 
Next, I hate being thought so soft as to be 
easily made a fool of. Now it’s quite clear 
you want to make me drunk.”’ 

‘*©O sergeant! What an idea! ”’ 

‘‘T don’t blame you—not I. Stratagem 
of war! But you must n’t suppose you can 
out-manceuvre an old soldier like me. It 
can’t be done. The old boy has his eye 
open, wide!” 

** You foolish old fellow, why should I 
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want to make you drunk? I hate to see 
men so — the beasts! ”’ 

‘* Nicotte, I told you the thing wasn’t to 
be done. That’s enough. Besides, if you 
fancy that three bottles of such wine as this 
is to do it, you are mistaken —six would n’t 
make me sleepy. ‘There. I only mentioned 
it that we might spend the evening pleas- 
antly, and on a right understanding. Now, 
another glass.”’ 4 

‘ Sergeant,”? said Henri with warmth, 
*< you ’re a fine fellow, and make me ashamed 


of myself. I’ll show you my cards: I do 
want to — Will you aid me? ”’ 
** Decidedly not.”’ 


‘¢ Will nothing tempt you? ”’ 

‘* Nothing. I have my notions of honor 
as well as another. It is my duty to guard 
you, Wey while there is life in me, guard you 

will. 

‘* And do you really think,”’ said Nicotte, 
‘‘ that Victor meant you to guard Monsieur 
Henri? ”’ 

‘*T am sure of it.” 

‘* Well! ”’ she exclaimed, throwing up her 
eyes, ‘‘ for @ man of your quickness! A 
woman, sergeant, in your place, would have 
soon seen through ¢hat.”’ 

‘s Of course,’ said Henri, not at all divin- 
ing what a woman would have seen through, 
‘*so would a man, if his wits were sharp- 
ened.”’ 

**T don’t,”’ said Roussel. 

‘‘ Why,” retorted Nicotte, ‘it’s as plain 
as two pats of butter. Victor is Commis- 
sary of the Republic, isn’t he?”’ 

‘* Plain enough, that.’’ 

‘* And,’’ she continued, ‘is forced to 
arrest every one he is ordered to arrest, 
whether he likes it or whether he lumps it. 
No choice is left him. If his own father 
was denounced, he must arrest him.’’ 

** Well; go on.” 

‘¢ He would n’t like to arrest his father, 
and he would n’t break his heart if his father 
escaped, I suppose? Well, doesn’t this 
apply to the Count and the Count’s family, 
who were such friends to him when he wasa 
poor youth at Chateauneuf—you remember? 
Of course he is very reluctant to arrest 
them.”’ 

‘‘ There, Nicotte, your argument fails.”’ 

‘* How so? ”’ 

**Pitiably fails! He was more eager 
about arresting them than ever I sanaiilear 
to have seen him in other cases.’’ 

‘* Of course he was,’’ she boldly replied, 
trusting to her mother-wit to find some 
excuse. 

‘* Why was he, if, as you say, he was 
forced? ’’ asked Roussel. 

‘¢ Because he wanted to have them in his 
own hands — if his father was to be arrested 
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he would prefer no one else having the office, 
because no one else would care what became 
of him. Don’t you see? Why should Vic- 
tor be anxious to make his benefactors pris- 
oners, unless he wished to befriend them? ”’ 

“It’s quite clear!’’ said Henri, confi- 
dently. 

The sergeant was somewhat staggered by 
the argument; but he was more silenced 
than convinced. 

** Don’t you see it? ’’ she asked. 

‘¢ No,’’ he answered, ‘‘I don’t; frankly, 
I don’t see it. I wish I did, for I should 
really — in the escape of Monsieur 
Henri. I have always been attached to him 
and his family.” 

‘‘ There, again,’ said Nicotte, ‘ your 
known attachment to the family is the rea- 
son why you are appointed to guard him.” 

‘« Yes,” said Henri, ‘‘ he counts upon your 
shutting your eyes.”’ 

Roussel was yielding visibly beneath these 
arguments, and said dubiously, “If he 
wishes you to be free, why doesn’t he let 
you escape himself? ”’ 

‘*Who can penetrate secret motives? ”’ 
said Henri, feeling that Roussel’s argument 
was unanswerable. 

‘Tt is quite clear,’’ said Nicotte. ‘‘ Vic- 
tor would be very glad to hear you had 
escaped ; but, as suspicion would naturally 
fall on him, he.acts so as to avoid it. Every 
one will believe that a sentinel can be bribed ; 
but they would n’t believe Victor could.” 
Roussel remained a few moments silent, and 
then said : 

“‘T tell you what ; I'll hint the matter to 
him, and if I find him willing - 

“Don’t dream of such a plan,’ she 
quickly interposed; ‘it is important he 
should know nothing of it. He might as 
well do it himself as know of it. But to 

rove that he means him to escape, look 

ere!’’ and she pointed to Victor’s cloak 
and hat which he had left on a chair, and 
had forgotten to remove when he retired to 
write his dispatch. ‘‘Do you recognize 
his hat and cloak? Is not that plain? Is 
it not a disguise by means of which he may 
pass unchallenged by the sentinels ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, it 2s strange, I confess.”” And 
Roussel thought of what Victor had said to 
him, and thought of the confusion on Adri- 
enne’s face when he interrupted the téte-d-téte. 
Nicotte saw the effect and said: ‘* He not 
only leaves a disguise, but he places you, 
whom he knows to be a friend, as guard. 
The thing is as plain as daylight.” 

** Roussel, do not fail me! Nicotte is 
right. Let me but take this disguise. You 
pretend to be drunk — which these bottles 
will explain.”’ 

“*He will,” said Nicotte, putting her 





white arms round the old soldier’s neck — 
** won’t he, like a good dear old brave fel- 
low that he is.”’ 

‘* You be sprawling on the floor, and pre- 
tend to be bank, or, what is better still, 
make yourself really drunk ; that will remove 
all suspicion.” 

I need not pursue this scene of argument 
and coaxing. Nicotte clung to him and 
cajoled him till he was ready to do anything 
she wished. She kissed his rough cheek, 
and caressed him into submission. Henri 
having obtained the pass-word, and wrapped 
himself in Victor’s cloak, shrouded his face 
with the hat, and awaited till Nicotte should 
assure him the coast was sufficiently clear for 
him to venture. ' 


CHAPTER V.— AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Wuen Nicotte had told the Count of her 
interview with Victor, what she had said to 
him, and what replies he had made, a seri- 
ous and anxious discussion was held by the 
prisoners. The Countess, much as her heart 
was set on the conspiracy, could not brook 
the idea of their seeming even for a moment 
to entertain such a project as the one Victor 
expected. The Count was wavering betwixt 
family pride, personal safety, and the suc- 
cess of their great enterprise. The Cheva- 
lier boldly advocated the desirableness of in 
any way buying Victor’s silence; he only 
thought of one serious obstacle which should 
stay them, and that was Adrienne. ‘ We 
must not sell her happiness, even to secure 
our great objects,’’ he said. 

Adrienne pressed his hand warmly in 
token of her thanks, and then said, ‘‘ Father, 
if the decision is to rest with me, I cannot 
hesitate. Let the Chevalier release me from 
my word, and I am ready to marry any to 
save you.”’ 

‘Noble girl! ’’ said her father, ‘‘ I can- 
not accept the sacrifice.’’ But she felt sure 
he would accept it; and, after listening to 
her arguments for some time, he yielded to 
what he nevertheless regarded as a very ter- 
rible alternative The truth is, Adrienne 
had a very powerful cause to argue, and 
argued it with very powerful eloquence, for 
not only was she deeply impressed with the 
importance of rescuing her family from the 
present danger, and thus, as she thought, 
liberating France from a bloodthirsty tyr- 
anny, when these could be effected by some 
self-sacrifice on her part, but the sacrifice 
itself, if truth must be told, did not seem so 
appalling to her as it seemed to others. To 
be the wife of Victor Marras, to rescue his 
ardent and aspiring nature from the mis- 
guided men with whom he was associated, 
to keep him pure and worthy of her love, 
was worth the sacrifice of family pride. 
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They would go to England; there, away 
from all political connections, Victor would 
learn to see in its true light the error of the 
Republican party, or at any rate would 
cease to have any complicity with its acts. 

Victor had not finished his dispatch when 
he was informed the Count wished to speak 
with him alone. He descended, and had the 
Count ushered into the room where he had 
first examined him. As soon as the doors 
were closed, the Count said : * 

‘‘ Victor, I have a proposition to make to 
you, if it be not already too late.”’ 

Victor bowed, and in bowing concealed the 
smile which he could not suppress. 

‘Before I do so,’’ continued the Count, 
‘¢it is necessary that I should know one 
thing, because all depends on that. You 
have discovered my secret. Have you re- 
vealed it to any one else? ”’ 

‘¢ To no one.” 

‘< Does any one besides yourself know it 
through any other channel? ”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, that is more than I can answer. 
You have not told me who are the conspira- 
tors. I cannot answer for one of them not 
having betrayed you as Bricolin did.”’ 

‘‘ Did Bricolin tell any one but you? ”’ 

‘* No one.” 

‘« Then I may consider myself safe if you 
are silent? ”’ 

‘You may ; but I shall not be silent, so 
there is nothing gained by that.” 

‘‘ Victor, I will be frank with you. I 
was always fond of you, as you know. You 
love my daughter. . . . Some years ago you 
were refused her hand, under circumstances 
painful for me to recall; but your good 
sense will tell you that the refusal was very 
natural ; you know she was affianced to the 
Chevalier. Suppose I were to tell you Adri- 
enne is free? ”’ 

‘* Do you tell me so ?”’ 

‘“*IT do. The Chevalier resigns his claim 
in your favor. Escape with her and the 
Countess to England, release us from arrest, 
and I will call you my son.”’ 

Victor remained silent. His silence made 
the Count uneasy, and he said : 

*¢ You will not be expected to take any 
active part; if we fail, you cannot be sus- 
pected, because who is to know that you 
were acquainted with ourscheme? Besides, 
you will be in England.”’ 

‘*Am*I to understand you to be per- 
fectly serious in this bargain?’’ Victor 
asked. 

** Perfectly.” 

Victor rose, opened the door which led 
into the room where the others were, and, 
begging the Count to follow him, found him- 
self in the family circle, all eyes anxiously 
fixed upon his face. 
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‘¢ The Count de Chateauneuf,” he said, 
in a clear firm voice, ‘* has just made a prop- 
osition to me, which is so far exceeding my 
expectation that I wish to have it confirmed 
by your presence. If my ears have not 
utterly deluded me, he proposes that I 
should escape to England with you, Countess, 
and you, Mademoiselle, leaving him, the 
Chevalier, and Monsieur Henri, to pursue 
their route to Paris. Have I rightly inter- 
preted the proposition ? ”’ 

‘¢ Quite,’’ answered the Count. 

‘¢ T further understand, Mademoiselle, that 
your engagement to the Chevalier de Figeac 
igatanend. Isitso?’’ Adrienne blushed 
and looked down. The Chevalier answered 
that it was so. 

‘*¢ And— but here I confess my doubts are 
increased —I further understood the Count 
to say that my acquiescence in his proposi- 
tion would be rewarded in a way which my 
modesty almost prevents my crediting, in 
spite of the solemn significance I know to be 
due to every word of his..... Did I 
rightly understand, Mademoiselle, that the 
price of my consent was to be your hand 

. . that I should call you wife?” 

Adrienne tremblingly raised her eyes full 
upon him, and murmured faintly — 

‘“¢ Yes!” 

The murmur thrilled him—not indeed , 
with holy, but with devilish joy. He had 
brought her to that! he had made the whole 
family offer him the hand which, six years 
ago, had been refused him with contumely ; 
he had made her offer herself in so many 
words ; and his bosom swelled with pride, 
exulting in the refusal he was about to 
make. For indeed he had never contem- 
plated its acceptance. He had ceased to love 
Adrienne ; and even had he cared enough 
for her to be tempted by the offer, he had al- 
ready placed himself beyond the power of 
acceptance, for a messenger was far on his 
way to Paris with full details of the con- 
spiracy. But while he was to refuse the of- 
fer, he still wished to preserve in Adrienne’s 
eyes the heroic attitude of one who sacrificed 
affection to honor. Perhaps he half de- 
ceived himself by his attitude. Actors on 
the stage of real life are very apt to believe 
in their own parts. 

‘‘Tt is true, then! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘TI 
have not deceived myself. I am asked, in so 
many words, to desert the eause I have 
espoused — to forfeit my honor— or else to 
give up the day-dream of my boyish hopes. 
Adrienne, you know how I have loved you. 
You know my opinions. Tell me! O, tell me, 
which course you would have me choose ! ”” 

Adrienne, extremely agitated by this ap- 
peal, could only murmur, “ Ask your... 





own heart.’’ 
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‘* My heart! ’? he exclaimed, with dithy- 
rambic fire; ‘‘it is broken! Cruel, cruel 
irony to bid me ask yf heart! You know, 
none so well as you, that its answer can be 
but one.”” She raised her eyes. ‘To lose 
you again would be to lose life, and ms 
and energy.”’ Her heart beat quick. He 
dropped his voice as he added —‘‘ But even 
you would be lost if I lost my honor. I 
cannot gain you at the expense of my own 
self-respect —I should lose you in becoming 
unworthy of you.”’ 

He was extremely pleased with this tirade, 
which threw them into utter consternation. 
No one believed it but Adrienne. The the- 
atrical accent betrayed him to the keener eyes 
of the others; but she had been accustomed 
to hear him speak so; and, strange as it may 
seem, she admired him the more for his re- 
fusal, and, because it raised him in her esti- 
mation, forgot that it ruined their hopes. 

‘« Victor,’’ said the Count, ‘* your scruples 
do you honor, but they are misplaced. Let 
no misguided notions warp your judgment. 
Think of what the Revolutionary Government 
is, and then think of my offer.” 

‘¢ The notions you are pleased to call mis- 
guided,”’ he said vs ‘Care those to 
the service of which I have devoted my life. 
I did hope that you,” he said, turning to 

- Adrienne, ‘* would have ra me courage to 

ersevere in the path of duty. To you I 
Tooked for words which would have saved me 
from the pain of rejecting a marriage, which 
would have been more to me than an empire. 
You have failed me. Well! 1 must bear my 
burden with what strength I may.’’ 

Bowing, and casting a mournful look upon 
her, he withdrew, gratified with the ‘* point ”’ 
he had made. A dead silence succeeded. 
Each was occupied with the thoughts raised 
by this failure of their scheme. 

All this time Nicotte and Henri were per- 
suading Sergeant Roussel, as we have seen, 
that his being placed as a guard over Henri 
was meant that he should suffer the escape. 
They had not quite overruled his scruples, 
when Goulard paid the. Count a visit, and 
asked him if there was any way in which he 
could be useful. 

‘‘Tt was | who managed your escape be- 
fore, in conjunction with Nicotte. But I 
don’t wish it generally known ; so that you, 
M. le Comte, and Nicotte approve, that is all 
I desire. Others, you see, might look at 
the matter in a different light. You under- 
stand.”’ 

** Perfectly, Goulard, perfectly.” 

** How can I assist you? Showmea way, 
and if it is safe, I’ll brave the consequences.’’ 

“Thanks ; but unhappily we know of no 
such way.” 

** Well, that’s unfortunate. At any rate 





I may leave this pistol on the table,’’ he said 
drawing out a huge holster-pistol like a small 
tundnben, and placing it on the table; 
‘*and then, you know, if I should forget to 
take it away with me, why, that is no great 
crime. A man’s memory is not always on 
thealert. Andif you should shoot a sentinel 
by mistake, aiming at a sparrow, why, they 
can’t say I did it, can they?” 

‘¢ Excellent fellow!’ exclaimed the Chev- 
alier, snatching up the pistol. — 

‘*Take care,’’ said the barber, ‘it’s 
loaded, and with ball too. And if there 
should be any sparrows or bats flying about, 
all I can say is, that —in pity for the poor 
dumb creatures — I hope you ’Il miss.” 

** Who ’s that ?’’ said the Chevalier has- 
tily, looking out of the window. 

‘‘ Hush! that’s no sparrow; you must 
not aim at him: it ’s the Commissary.” 

In another second the sound of a pistol- 
shot broke the evening silence. 

‘What have you done! ’”’ exclaimed the 
Count. 

‘*He’s struck!—he’s killed!” trium- 
phantly answered the Chevalier. 

‘s Assassin! ’’ screamed Adrienne, in a 
transport of grief and indignation. 

Goulard was out of the room like an 
arrow. 

The Chevalier turned from the window 
and said — 

‘« Now we are safe. No one but the Com- 
missary knew of our plans. He cannot be 
tray us now. For myself, I am willing to 
bear the consequences. I shall confess m 
deed — attribute it to jealousy. I shall suf- 
fer, but I shall have saved the cause.”’ 

*‘ Boldly and nobly done!” said the 
Countess. 

The Count shook his head. 

‘*T fear this has but made our fate cer- 
tain,” hesaid. ‘‘ Victor might have changed 
his mind.” 

‘«¢ Be under no apprehension,”’ replied the 
Chevalier. ‘‘ Our first object was to secure 
our secret. One man alone possessed it, and 
he has carried it to the grave.”’ 

** Not yet!’ said a powerful voice. The 
door opened, and Victor stood before them. 

The three stood as if petrified. Adrienne, 
who had been buried in grief, looked up with 
swimming eyes and eager parted lips at this 
apparition. ; 

*¢ You have the murderer’s instinct, Chev- 
alier,”’ said Victor with hissing sarcasm, 
‘‘and you have the murderer’s hand; but 
you want the murderer’s eye.” 

*¢ Alive!’ exclaimed the Chevalier, with 
an accent of despair. 

‘* Your aim was well directed, but the 
bullet reached one who wore my hat and 
cloak. That one I believe you know.” 
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He here motioned to the soldiers outside, 
who entered, bearing the body of Henri de 
St. Marc. With a heart-broken ery the 
Countess detected her son, and flung herself 
on her knees before the corpse, feeling at the 
breast if life still were there. But that light 
heart was now still. In vain the agonized 
mother sought against evidence for some 
slight hope, some breath that might promise 
her life had not quite departed. He was 
dead. The others looked on in silence. In 
silence the Countess rose, when the convic- 
tion came upon her, and walking up to the 
Chevalier, said, in a low but firm voice — 

‘* You did not mean this: I forgive you.” 

The Chevalier was so moved by this, that 
he burst into tears. 

Victor, not wishing to interrupt the scene 
farther, withdrew, bidding the soldiers, how- 
ever, remain to watch the prisoners with 
closeness. 

Terrible indeed were the hours which 
passed. No one spoke, save the soldiers in 
an occasional whisper. The Countess sat in 
forlorn grandeur gazing at her only child 
lying dead beside her. ‘The Count and Chev- 
alier sat mournfully ruminating, expectin 
every moment the summons to be marche 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Adri- 
enne sat beside the Countess, holding one 
hand in both of hers and occasionally kiss- 
ing it tenderly. Nothing could be said. 
Feelings too deep for tears, or any other ex- 
pression, filled them all. Even the rude sol- 
diers were hushed into awe by the sight of 
such grief. 


CHAPTER VI.— THE CLOUDS CLEAR. 


Victor had just finished his dispatch when 
an agent tapped at his door, and, without 
waiting for the words ‘* Come in,” entered 
almost breathless with the news that the 
Convention had arrested Robespierre, Cou- 
thon, St. Just, Lebas, and others. 

Victor started from his seat at the first 
words, and hurriedly demanded the details, 
which the agent could not give. The news 
had just reached St. Malo. Patriots were 
everywhere in consternation. The arrest of 
the Triumvirs was certain to be followed by 
their execution. The Commune had suffered 
its chiefs to be arrested; France was rising 
against the Terror. 

Instead of forwarding his dispatch, Victor, 
when once more alone, quietly destroyed it ; 
and then, leaning his head upon his hands, 
meditated on the course of action he should 
pursue. Bitterly reproaching himself for 
not having accepted the Count’s offer, he now 
pondered on the means of retrieving that mis- 
take. His first order was, that no one on 
any pretext was to communicate with the 
prisoners ; but before that order had been 





given, Nicotte had whispered in the Count’s 
ear the glorious news of Robespierre’s arrest. 
It came like a ray of sunshine athwart the 
gloom of the scene. 

But although the Triumvirs were deposed, 
they were deposed by the Convention. The 


Republic still held France, and the Royalists 


were as little in favor as before. At present 
all was uncertainty. The new government 
might be more clement, but it might also be 
more terrible than the one it destroyed. Vic- 
tor doubted whether he should inform the 
Count of Robespierre’s fall, and represent it as 
an indication of greater arene on the part 
of. the Convention, which would consequently 
make the Count’s position of Royalist con- 
spirator quite as bad as before; or whether 
he should pretend to relent in favor of Adri- 
enne, and not mention Robespierre’s fall. 
At length an idea occurred to him, which 
will be best seen in the following letter which 
he forthwith wrote to Adrienne : 

‘‘ They offered me happiness in exchange 
for honor, my soul’s halteeh: how could I 
hesitate which to choose? I who had known 
you! O, Adrienne, you must know the 
pang which shot through my heart when I 
saw that alternative before me, and saw so . 
clearly there was but one choice possible. 
You would have despised me had I accepted! 
I should have despised myself. 

‘*My plan is fixed. I have resolved to 
save the Republic, to save my honor, and yet 
to save you all. I have so arranged it that 
suceess is certain. Your imprisonment will 
soon cease. You will soon be on the shores 
of England, where, if ever you think of me, 
think of me as one who loved you more than 
life, but who preferred losing you to making 
himself unworthy of you. We shall never 
meet again. Let our thoughts at least be 
sacred! Adieu! — Victor.” 

This letter was handed to her by one of the 


soldiers. She read it, re-read it, felt her 


heart swell with emotion, and then, placing 
the letter in her bosom, gave herself up to 
sweet and pensive thought. Victor’s idea 
was this: He would let the Count escape, 
and by so doing gain a powerful protector in 
the coming days, should the nation once more 
return to its allegiance to the Bourbons. 
Meanwhile Adrienne would be so convinced 
of his love and his noble character, that he 
had little doubt of obtaining her consent to 
a marriage whenever he should find it con- 
venient. 

But while, he was plotting thus, Nicotte 
was busy, in her restless ingenious way, 
working on the terrors of Chapot, our fleshy 
landlord of the Cheval Blanc, whom we have 
not seen since he lost his tooth on that mem- 
orable occasion of Goulard’s experiment in 
painless extraction. 
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*<T tell you what it is, citizen,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ the agent who brought the news 
of Robespierre’s arrest-— for which the 
Virgin be thanked ! — told me, in confidence, 
that he did n’t intend returning to St. Malo, 
because the citizens were rising there against 
all the Republicans, and would massacre all 
the agents of Robespierre to a certainty. 
Now, they will be sure to come here after the 
Commissary, and tear him to pieces.”’ 

*‘ And what if they do?”’ asked Chapot; 
** you won’t care.”’ 

** No, I shan’t cry my eyes out on his ac- 
count, certainly. But that isn’t the point. 
He ’s not a man to be torn to pieces without 
their saying, ‘By your leave.’ He will 
defend himself. He has got soldiers here. 
The mob will attack the house, pull it to 
pieces in order to get at him; and, having 
pulled it down, they won’t stop to build it up 
again, I fancy.” 

Chapot was alarmed at this reasoning. The 
idea of the Cheval Blanc being attacked by a 
mob, roused his noblest feelings as a man and 
& proprietor. 

“T’ll turn him out at once!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

** You turn him out!”’ Nicotte said with 
considerable scorn. ‘‘ You may frighten him 
out, if you go the right way to work.”’ 

‘‘Show me, show me; there’s a good 
girl.” 

** You are not a goose, are you?”’ 

Chapot replied that he was not altogether 
one of those succulent but slightly intelligent 
birds. 

‘‘Then you can invent a story or two, I 
suppose ; and, above all, pretend that what 
you say springs from a Republican’s interest 
in the Republic’s Commissary. Frighten him 
will the accounts you have heard of the ex- 
cesses committed by the people at St. Malo, 
on all who were known to be connected with 
Robespierre. Do you see?” 

“Capital! ‘Trust me for frightening 
him.’’ a 

Chapot instantly proceeded to Victor’s 
apartment, and so well improved on the 
hints Nicotte had given him, that Victor saw 
his personal safety depended on flight. Nor 
did Chapot leave him till he had furnished 
him with every means of flight. 

No sooner was he fairly off than Nicotte 
persuaded Chapot to get rid of the soldiers 
also; and the readiest. way, she thought, 
would be at once to tell the sergeant of 
Victor’s flight. Chapot did so; and Nicotte, 
taking Roussel aside, suggested that he had 
better march the soldiers back to St. Malo. 
But the sergeant would not hear of such a 
thing. The prisoners were prisoners of the 
Republic, ai if the Commissary chose to 
fly, he, Roussel, would not undertake to 
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decide on their fate. The little woman 
stamped with impatience at his obstinacy. 
She tried arguments, coaxings, threats, but 
the old soldier was immovable. At last she 
boldly asked him on what authority he ar- 
rested them? He had not arrested them; he 
had merely arrested Henri de St. Mare. 

‘““Whom you suffered to escape!’ said 
Nicotte. ‘‘ Remember that; I will betray 
you.” 

Roussel shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Tf that doesn’t move you, tell me why 
you let him escape? ”’ 

‘* Because I thought 
was bamboozled.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, be bamboozled again.”’ 

** Can’t do it.”’ 

‘« Show me your warrant for detaining the 
prisoners.”’ 

‘* Have n’t got one.’’ 

> they may proceed on their jour- 
ne 9 

‘‘ Get the municipal’s authority,’’ he said, 
‘and I won’t interfere.”’ 

Away went Nicotte to Chapot, and soon 
frightened him into ordering the sergeant and 
troops to withdraw, to which they were by 
no means disinclined. 

And thus finally did our friends escape the 
perils of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 


because I 


Here the story ceases, but it does not end. 
Tn life, stories seldom end, for ever'y crisis is 
the Gommencement of a new episode in the 
long story of our existence. On the stage 
the principal personages are married or 
killed. —no great matter which; in third 
volumes the same ‘ rounding-off’’ is given. 
But, as I am neither writing a play nor a 
novel, I need not obey the conventional ne- 
cessity of a satisfactory ending. I have fin- 
ished my episode, and lay down the pen. 

A few words will answer all questions re- 
specting the subsequent fortunes of our char- 
acters. The Countess and the Chevalier 
returned to England, to plot and dream of 
the restoration of the Bourbons. The Count, 
after holding out some time, consented to 
recognize Napoleon, and re-entered France. 

Nicotte, the rosy spouse of Goulard, was 
still a blooming woman when five chubby 
girls played round her knees; and, to make 
her happiness complete, she had the entire 
management of the cows at Chateauneuf, 
not to a mention a snug little homestead of 
her own. 

Goulard was appointed butler to the 
chateau, and drew the corks with a dexterity 
greater even than that which he formerly 
bestowed on teeth: and these were perfectly 
painless extractions. The little man grew 
stout, not to say obese. But his dignity was 
unimpaired. He looked down upon the 
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‘‘ universe’? from the same lofty moral alti- 
tude as of old. He spat with even greater 
emphasis. He rolled the words ‘‘ my wife ’’ 
and ‘‘ my children’’ over his tongue with a 
slow and gustatory grandeur. He patron- 
ized the peasants with serene and kindly 
magnificence. But he was never heard to 
utter a word in favor of Republicanism. 

Of Victor nothing was heard after his dis- 
appearance. He is —— to have perished 
in obscurity, or to have joined the army 
under another name. Certain it is that 
Adrienne never discovered any trace of his 
existence. Poor girl! she cherished the re- 
membrance of him whom she believed to be 





so heroic, and refused every offer of marriage. 
Years rolled on; she lost her youth and all 
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but slight traces of her former beauty; it 
was sad to see one who had been so brilliant 
now become so subdued and grave. Kindly 
and gentle she was to all, but seldom dida 
smile steal over her sad face. Belief in her 
lover, admiration for his high and noble 
qualities, and vague dreamy hopes that he 
might one day re-appear, sustained her exist- 
ence. At the age of fifty-four, she died 
quite suddenly of enlargement of the heart. 
Upon that heart was found a little silken bag 


containing the last letter Victor had written 


to her. 


‘* For this the passion to excess was given, 
That self might be annulled ! 





From The Quebec Mercury, 28 June. 
THE SAGUENAY. 

To the mere pleasure-seeker, or the man of 
science, there can be nothing more refreshing 
and delightful, nothing affording more food for 
reflection or scientific observation, than a trip to 
that most wonderful of all rivers, the Saguenay. 
On the way thither, the scenery of the lower 
St. Lawrence is extraordinarily picturesque. 
A broad expanse of water interspersed with 
rugged solitary islets, highly cultivated islands, 
and islands covered with trees to the water’s 
edge, hemmed in by lofty and precipitous 
mountains on the one side, and by a continuous 
street of houses, relieved by beautifully situated 
villages, the spires of whose tin-covered churches 
glitter in the sunshine, cultivated fields and 
lowing herds behind, and the forest-clad moun- 
tain range, which divides the waters flowing 
into the St. Lawrence, visible, in the distance, 
on the other, affords a prospect so enchanting 
that, were nothing else to be seen, the tourist 
would be well repaid for the inconsiderable ex- 
penditure in time and money, which the trip to 
the lower St. Lawrence involves ; but when, in 
addition to all this, the tourist suddenly passes 
from a landscape unsurpassed for beauty into a 
region of primitive grandeur, where art has 
done nothing and nature everything — when, at 
asingle bound, civilization is left behind and 
nature stares him in the face, in naked majesty 
— when he sees alps on alps arise— when he 
floats over unfathomable depths, through a 
mountain gorge — the sublime entirely over- 
whelms the sense of sight and fascinates the 
imagination. The change produced, upon the 
thinking part of a man, in passing from the 
broad St. Lawrence into the seemingly narrow 
and awfully deep Saguenay, whose waters lave 
the sides of the towering mountains, which al- 
most shut out the very light of heaven, and 
from thence again into an ancient settlement 
where the piety and zeal of the Jesuit Fathers, 
ages ago, first planted the cross and gave Chris- 
tianity to the Indians, is such as no pen can 
paint, no tongue describe. 

There was a time, indeed, when tourists gladly 


presented itself for visiting this extraordinary 
region. The fishing-boat, or the shallop, werethe 
only craft available. It was not until the enter- 
prise of Mr. Price improved Ha! Ha! Bay, and 
built up Chicoutimi, that any steamer navigated 
the dark waters poured from Lake St. John into 
the St. Lawrence. There were King’s Posts, where 
men passed their lives as in a wilderness at 
Taquosac, at Grand Bay, and at Chicoutimi ; 
but the resident of Quebec only knew from his- 
tory that in that apparently inhospitable and 
sterile region was the first French settlement 
in Canada. To the rest of the world the Sa- 
guenay district was a terra incognita, until a 
few years back, when mere shells of steamboats 
began to ply between Quebec and the watering- 
places of the lower St. Lawrence and the Sa- 
guenay, and people from far and near at any 
risk gladly availed themselves of such accom- 
modations as they offered. Now a speedy, 
strong-built, and most superbly fitted up sea- 
going steamer, called the ‘‘ Saguenay,’’ plies 
regularly twice a week from this port to River 
du Loup and Cacouna, crossing occasionally to 
the Saguenay. This vessel, commanded by an 
experienced and obliging gentleman, Capt. Sim- 
ard, has stood the severest tests as regards 
weather. She has been exposed to seas which 
have swept over her wheel-house and roughed it 
out. Indeed, as far as strength is concerned, 
she might cross the Atlantic in the heaviest 
weather. On her last return from below we 
visited the saloons, cabins, and state-rooms, and 
indeed went all through the boat, and were de- 
lighted with the amplitude and comfort of her 
accommodations for both cabin and steerage 
passengers. Built on the plan of the Lake On- 
tario boats, all the passengers of the *‘ Saguenay” 
are completely sheltered in all weathers. How- 
ever angry may be the waves, and cold, bleak, 
or wet the sky, the passengers of the Saguenay 
suffer no more inconvenience than if they were 
housed in 4 first-class hotel. Already she is pop- 
ular, and time cannot fail to make her more 80. 
We cannot err in advising a trip to the Sa 
guenay, nor can we do any wrong in recom- 





vailed th @nselves of any opportunity that 


mending such as desire to go there to put them- 
selves under the guardianship of Capt. Simard.) 
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THE SEABOARD 


; From The Examiner. 
A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States ; with 
‘Remarks on their Economy. By Frederic 
Law Olmsted. Sampson Low. 


Mr. Otmstep, who has a farm near New 
York, and takes active interest in matters 
that concerns the cultivation of the soil, 
travelled during fourteen months in the Slave 
States, attentive not only to the condition 
of the people, but also to the condition of 
the land. He is an intelligent man, moder- 
ate and candid in expressing his opinions, 
who sees indeed what is morally wrong and 
what is politically weak in the institution of 
slavery, but who, as to what he has seen and 
heard, is not extravagant in statement, nor 
yet inconsiderate in criticism. He finds — 
what we know must exist — great waste in 
the economy of labor, over a large part of 
the slave country, an improvident use of the 
soil, and moral injury done to the whites by 
their habitual contact with a large ‘and de- 
based slave population. . White suffers more 
than black from incidents like this, which 
belongs to the life even of Washington: 


** Among the Police Reports of the City 
newspapers, there was lately (April, 1855) 
an account of the apprehension of twenty- 
four ‘ genteel colored men’ (so they were 
described), who had been found by a watch- 
man assembling privately in the evening, and 
been lodged in the watch-house. The object 
of their meeting appears to have been purely 
benevolent, and, when they were examined 
before a magistrate in the morning, no evi- 
dence was offered, nor does there seem to have 
been any suspicion that they had any crim- 
inal purpose. On searching their persons, 
there were found a Bible, a volume of 
Seneca’s Morals, Life in Earnest; the 
printed Constitution of a Society, the object 
of which was said to be ‘ ¢o relieve the sick 
and bury the dead ;’ anda subscription paper 
to purchase the freedom of Eliza Howard, a 
young woman, whom her owner was willing 
to sell at 650 dollars. 

‘**T can think of nothing that would speak 
higher for the character of a body of poor 
men, servants and laborers, than to find by 
chance, in their pockets, just such things as 
these. AndI cannot value that man as a 
countryman, who does not feel intense hu- 
mniliation and indignation, when he learns 
that such men may not be allowed to meet 
privately together, with such laudable mo- 
tives, in the capital city of the United States, 
without being subject to disgraceful punish- 
ment. Washington is, at this time, gov- 
erned by the Know Nothings, and the magis- 
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trate, in disposing of the case, was probably 
actuated by a well-founded dread of secret 
conspiracies, inquisitions, and persecutions. 
One of the prisoners, a slave named Joseph 
Jones, he ordered to be flogged ; four others 
called in the papers free men, and named 
John E. Bennett, Chester Taylor, George 
Lee, and Aquila Barton, were sent to the 
Workhouse, and the remainder, on paying 
costs of court and fines, amounting in the 
aggregate to one hundred and eleven dollars, 
were permitted to range loose again.”’ 


Here again is a street scene from Richmond 
in Virginia : 

‘“‘ Yesterday morning, during a cold, sleet 
storm, against which I was struggling, wit 
my umbrella, to the post-office, I met a com- 
fortably-dressed negro leading three others by 
a rope: the first was a middle-aged man; 
the second a girl of, perhaps, twenty; and 
the last a boy, considerably younger. The 
arms of all three were secured before them 
with hand-cuffs, and the rope by which they 
were led passed from one to another ; being 
made fast at each pair of hand-cuffs. They 
were thinly clad, the girl especially so, hay- 
ing only an old ragged handkerchief round 
her neck, over a common calico dress, and 
another handkerchief twisted around her 
head. They were dripping wet, and icicles 
were forming, at the time, on the awning 
bars. 

**'Phe boy looked most dolefully, and the 
girl was turning around, with a very angry 
face, and shouting ‘O pshaw! Shut up! ’ 

««* What are they ?? said I, to a white 
man, who had also stopped for a moment, to 
look at them. ‘ What’s he going to do with 
them?’ 

*¢¢ Come ina canal boat, I reckon ; sent 
—_ here to be sold. —That ar’s a likely 
ga Aas 99 


Tt may be seen from this incident that 
Mr. Olmsted does not represent these misera- 
ble slaves as anything more than they are, a 
class degraded and depressed, often below the 
level of humanity. The ‘likely gall’ is 
shown to be at ease in her unhappy position, 
stung by no sense of her debasement, simply 
beeause she is debased. But the picture has 
another side. The men, whose meetings, 
except in the presence of whites, are 
forbidden, whose preachers are sometimes 
flogged for their preaching, who are kept in 
ignorance of all true human knowledge, and 
are taught to think of themselves as their 
master’s chattels, having been made thus 
vile, are yet daily the companions of their 
owner’s children. They are, as . class, dis- 
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honest. The capacity of mind for truth and 
reliance has been, says Mr. Olmsted, all but 
lost by the result upon generations of unjust 
subjection. 


‘‘T find illustrations of the trouble that 
this vice occasions on every hand here. I 
just heard this, for instance, from a lady. A 
housemaid, who had the reputation of being’ 
especially devout, was suspected by her mis- 
tress of having stolen from ee bureau several 
trinkets. She was charged with the theft, 
and vociferously denied it. She was watched, 
and the articles discovered openly displayed 
on her person as she went to church. She 
still, on her return, denied having them— 
was searched, and they were found in her 
pockets. When reproached by her mistress, 
and lectured on the wickedness of lying and 
stealing, she replied with the confident air of 
knowing the ground she stood upon, ‘ Law, 
ma’m, don’t say [’s wicked; old Aunt Ann 
says its allers right for us poor colored peo- 
» to ’popiate whatever of de wite folk’s 

lessings de Lord puts in our way.’ Old 
Aunt Ann was a sort of mother in the col- 
ored Israel of the town.” 


Mr. Olmsted travelled in a railway car- 
riage with the ladies of a planter’s family, 
their children, and domestic women slaves. 
The slaves, when their mistresses were not 
present, conversed freely together in language 
of which the obscenity was not to be equalled 
in the foulest corners of New York; and the 
children, without any surprise, looked and 
listened. When the ladies came into the car 
the slaves were silent. The young children 
suffer thus — when they become older other 
forms of demoralization are presented to 
them. There are few old planters, in some 
at any rate of the Slave States, who have 
not grandchildren of their own subject to the 
driver’s lash. 

And of what value is the labor purchased 
at this heaviest of prices? 


** A Southern lady, of an old and wealthy 
ref who had been some time visiting a 
friend of mine in New York, said to her, as 
she was preparing to return home: ‘I can- 
not tell you how much, after being in your 
house so long, I dread to go home, and to have 
to take care of our servants again. We have 
a much smaller family of whites than you, 
but we have twelve servants, and your two 
accomplish a great deal more, and do their 
work a great deal better, than our twelve. 
You think your girls are very stupid, and 
that they give you much trouble : but it is 
as nothing. There is hardly one of our ser- 
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vants that can be trusted to do the simplest 
work without being stood over. If I order 
a room to be cleaned, or a fire to be made in 
a distant chamber, I never can be sure I am 
obeyed, unless I go there and see for myself. 
If I send a girl out to get anything I want 
for preparing the dinner, she is as likely as 
not to forget what is wanted, and not to 
come back till after the time at which din- 
ner should be ready. A hand-organ in the 
street will draw all my girls out of the house; 
and while it remains there I have no more 
command over them than offr so many mon- 
keys. The parade of a military company 
has sometimes entirely prevented me from 
having any dinner cooked ; and when the 
servants, standing in the square looking at 
the soldiers, see my husband coming after 
them, they only laugh, and run away to the 
other side, like playful children. And, 
when I reprimand them, they only say 
they don’t mean to do anything wrong, or 
they won’t do it again, all the time laugh- 
ing as though it was alla joke. They don’t 
mind it at all. They are justas playful and 
careless as any wilful child ; and they never 
will do any work if you don’t compel 
them.’ ’”’ 


The day’s work of the negro is about 
as much as a free white laborer, work- 
ing among freemen — for white laborers in 
the Slave States are naturally tempted to re- 
duce their pace of work to the surrounding 
level — would finish by about eleven o’clock 
in the morning. A gentleman of Petersburg, 
in Virginia, told the author that he once kept 
accurate account of labor done in harvesting 
a large field of wheat, and the result was, 
that one quarter of an acre a day was secured 
for each able hand engaged in cradling, rak- 
ing, and binding. The crop was light, yield- 
ing not over six bushels to the acre. The 
same gentleman, Mr. Griscom, had formerly 
resided in New Jersey, and stated it as his 
experience, that four Virginia slaves do not, 
when engaged in ordinary agricultural opera- 
tions, get through as much work on an aver- 
age as one free farm laborer in New Jersey. 
Mr. Olmstead adds : 


‘‘On mentioning to a gentleman in Vir- 
ginia, who believed that slave labor was bet- 
ter and cheaper than free labor, Mr. Gris- 
com’s observation, he replied: that without 
doubting the correctness of the statement of 
that particular instance, he was sure that if 
four men did not harvest more than an acre 
of wheat a day, they could not have been 
well driven. He knew that, if properly 





driven, threatened with punishment, and 
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punished if necessary, n would do as 
much work as it was possible for any white 
man to do.” 


Another planter said : 


‘The truth is, that in general, a slave 
does not do half the work he easily might ; 
and which, by being harsh enough with him, 
he can be made todo. When I came into 
possession of my plantation, I soon found 
the overseer then upon it was good for 
nothing, and told him I had no further occa- 
sion for his ser¥ices ; I then went to driving 
the negroes myself. In the morning, when 
I went out, one of them came up to me and 
asked what work he should go about. I 
told him to go into the swamp and cut some 
wood. ‘ Well, massa,’ said he,‘ s’pose you 
wants me to do kordins we’s been used to 
doin’ ; ebery niggar cuta corda day.’ ‘A 
cord! that’s what you have been used to 
doing, is it?’ said I. ‘ Yes, massa, dat’s 
wot dey always makes a niggar do roun’ 
heah —a cord a day, dat’s allers de task.’ 
‘ Well, now, old man,’ said I ‘ you go and 
cut me two cords to-day!’ ‘O, massa! 
two cords! Nobody couldn’t do dat. O! 
massa, dat’s too hard! Neber heard o’ no- 
body’s cuttin’ mor ’n a cord 0’ wood in a 
day, roun heah. No nigger couldn’t do it.’ 
‘ Well, old man, you have two cords of wood 
cut to-night, or to-morrow morning you 
shall get two hundred lashes — that’s all 
there is about it. So, look sharp!’ And 
he did it, and ever since no negro has ever 
cut less than two cords a day for me, though 
my neighbors never get but one cord. It 
was just so with a = many other things 
— mauling rails—I always have two hun- 
dred rails mauled in a day ; just twice what 
it is the custom of the country to expect of a 
negro, and just twice as many as my negroes 
had been made to do before 1 managed them 


myself.” 
The same thing is to be noticed in the rice 
districts : 


‘‘The constant misapplication and waste 
of labor on many of the rice plantations is 
inconceivably great. Owing to the proverb- 
ial stupidity and dogged prejudice of the 
negro (but peculiar to him only, as he is 
more carefully poisoned with ignorance than 
the laborer of other countries), it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to introduce new and improved 
methods of applying his labor. He always 
strongly objects to all new-fashioned imple- 
ments; and, if they are forced into his 
hands, will do his best to break them, or to 
make them only do such work as shall com- 
pare unfavorably with what he has been ac- 
customed to do without them. It isa com- 


— 





mon thing to see a large gang of negroes, 
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each carrying about four shovelsful of earth 
upon a board balanced on his head, walking 
slowly along on the embankment, so as to 
travel around two sides of a large field, per- 
haps for a mile, to fill a breach—a job 
which an equal number of Irishmen would 
accomplish, by laying planks across the field 
and running wheelbarrows upon them, ina 
tenth of the time. The clumsy iron hoe is, 
almost everywhere, made to do the work of 
pick, spade, shovel and plow. I have seen it 
used to dig a grave.”’ 


Perhaps, if slaves were valuable solely for 
their labor, there would be less desire to 
maintain the slave system than is manifested 
now, when every man is worth not merely 
what he can do in the course of his life, bat 
what he can fetch on any one day of hislife, 
at an auction. On board the steamer be- 
tween Mobile and New Orleans, was a young 
man who deplored a “ right smart bad streak 
of luck,” in the loss of a valuable negro. 


‘‘T had brought him along as far as Mo- 
bile, and he got away from me there, and 
slipped mood a steamboat going back, and 
hid himself. I found out that he wasaboard 
of her pretty soon after she got off, and I 
sent telegraphic dispatches to several places 
along up the river, to the captain, to put 
him a jail, ashore for me. I knew he got 
one of them at Cahawba, but he did n’t mind 
it till he got to Montgomery. Well, the 
nigger didn’t have any attention paid to 
him. They just put him in irons; likely 
enough he didn’t get much fo eat, or have 
anything to cover himself, and he took cold, 
and got sick — got pneumonia — and when 
they got to Montgomery, they made him 
walk up to the jail, and there wan’t no fire, 
and nothin’ to lie on, nor nothin’ for him in 
the jail, and it made quick work with him. 
Before I could get up there he was dead. I 
see an attorney here to Mobile, and he 
offered to take the case, and prosecute the 
captain; and he says if he don’t recover 
every red cent the man’s worth, he won’t 
ask me for a fee. It comes kinder hard on 
me. I brought the nigger up, counting I 
should make a speculation on him; reck- 
oned I’d take him to Texas if I couldn’t 
turn him to good advantage at MobiJe. As 
niggers is goin’ here now, I expect *t was a 
dead loss of eight hundred dollars, right out 
of pocket.”’ 


The rights of property must be maintained, 
and the South clings therefore to a system 
which clogs heavily thg energies of its peo- 
ple. Thus writes one of its spokesmen in a 
Richmond newspaper : 
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‘¢ Let us not bother our brains about what 
Providence intends to do with our negroes in 
the distant future, but glory in and profit 
to the utmost by what he has done for them 
in transplanting them here, and setting them 
to work on our plantations. Let the poli- 
ticians and planters of the South, while 
encouraging the ‘ Baptists and Methodists’ 
(and other denominations having a less num- 
ber of votes), in Christianizing the negro, 
keep their slaves at hard work, under strict 
discipline, out of idleness and mischief, while 
they live ; and, when they come to die, 
instead of sending them off to Africa, or 
manumitting them to a life of ‘ freedom,’ 
licentiousness, and nuisance, will them over 
to their children, or direct them to be sold 
where they will be made to work hard, and 
be of service to their masters, and to the 
country. ‘True philanthropy to the negro 
begins, like charity, at home ; and if South- 
ern men would act as if the canopy of 
heaven were inscribed with a covenant, in 
letters of fire, that the negro is here, and 
here forever ; is our property, and ours for- 
ever; is never to be emancipated ; is to be 
kept at work, and in rigid subjection, all his 
days; and is never to go to Africa, to Poly- 
nesia, or to Yankee Land (far worse than 
either), they would accomplish more good 
for the race in five years than they boast the 
institution itself to have accomplished in 
two centuries, and cut up by the roots a set 
of evils and fallacies that threaten to drive 
the white race a wandering in the western 
wilderness sooner than Cuffee will go to 
preach the Gospel in Guinea.”’ 


As to the religious value of the Christianity 
taught to the slave —in the sight of a God 
merciful and wise, it is accepted, we may be 
sure, as the fruit proper to the tree ; but it 
is little else than paganism. We do not dwell 
upon this aspect of the question, except to 
quote one whimsical illustration of the negro 
use of forms in prayer : 


‘On most of the large rice plantations 
which I have seen in this vicinity, there is a 
small chapel which the blacks call their 
prayer-house. The owner of one of these 
told me that, having furnished the prayer- 
house with seats having a back-rail, his 
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it did not leave them room enough to pray. 
It was explained to me that it is their cus- 
tom, in social — to work themselves 
up to a great pitch of excitement, in which 
bo 4 yell and cry aloud, and, finally, shriek 
and leap up, clapping their hands and 
dancing, as it is done at heathen festivals. 
The back-rail they found seriously to impede 
this exercise.’’ 


The Methodist and Baptists, of which the 
latter are divided into hard shells and soft 
shells — sects and subsects bitterly at war 
together — chiefly influence, at the South, 
not only the negroes, but the whites of the 
lower and middle classes, They will ‘talk 
habitually of their personal relations with the . 
Deity, and of the mutations of their harmony 
with his spirit, just as they do about their 
family and business matters. The following 
advertisement of a reforming dram-seller Mr. 
Olmsted gives as illustration : 


«¢¢ FAITH WITHOUT WORKS IS DEAD.’ 


‘‘In order to engage in a more ‘ honor- 
able’ business, I offer for sale, cheap for 
cash, my stock of 


LIQUORS, BAR-FIXTURES, BILLIARD 
TABLES, &c., &c. 


‘Tf not sold privately, by the 20th day of 
May, I will sell the same at public auction. 
‘ Shew me thy faith without thy works, and 
I will show thee my faith by my works.’ 

‘¢ EK. KEYSER.”’ 


An excellent feature in this useful book is 
the addition, to the chapters of personal nar- 
rative by which each State is depicted, of a 
well-executed general sketch of its rise, pro- 
gress, and present social and agricultural con- 
dition. The volume abounds in incidents well 
observed, and in oral testimonies gathered 
from trustworthy witnesses, in the report of 
which there seems to be great truth and fresh- 
ness. We could have found many amusing 
anecdotes for extract, but we have occupied 
our space in dwelling on the one main topic 
suggested. Let it suffice therefore to add, that 
the book — which is a homely one, quite un- 
pretending in its form — is not less lively than 





negroes petitioned him to remove it, because 


thoughtful. 
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From Household Words. 

THE DIARY OF ANNE RODWAY. 

CHAPTER I. 

March 3rd, 1840.—A long letter to-day 
from Robert, which surprised and vexed and 
fluttered me so, that I have been sadly 
behind-hand with my work ever since. He 
writes in worse spirits than last time, and 
absolutely declares that he is poorer even 
than when he went to America, and that he 
has made up his mind to come home to 
London. How happy I should be at this 
news, if he only returned to me a prosperous 
man! As it is, though I love him dearly, I 
cannot look forward to the meeting him 
again, disappointed and broken down and 
poorer than ever, without a feeling almost of 
dread for both of us. I was twenty-six last 
birthday and he was thirty-three ; and there 
seems less chance now than ever of our being 
married. It is all I can do to keep myself by 
my needle ; and his prospects, since he failed 
in the small stationery business. three years 
ago, are worse, if possible, than mine. Not 
that I mind so much for myself; women, in 
all ways of life, and especially in my dress- 
making way, learn, I think, to be more pa- 
tient than men. What I dread is Robert’s 
despondency, and the hard struggle he will 
have in this crue! city to get his bread —let 
alone making money enough to marry me. So 
little as poor people want to set up in house- 
keeping and be happy together, it seems hard 
that they can’t bet it when they are honest 
and hearty, and willing to work. The clergy- 
man said in his sermon, last Sunday evening, 
that all things were ordered for the best, and 
we are all put into the stations in life that 
are properest for us. I suppose he was right, 
being a very clever gentleman who fills the 
church to crowding; but I think I should 
have understood him better if I had not been 
very hungry at the time, in consequence of my 
own station in life being nothing but Plain 
Needlewoman. : 

March 4th. — Mary Mallinson came down to 
my room to take a cup of tea with me. I read 
her bits of Robert’s letter, to show her that 
if she has her troubles, I have mine too; but 
I could not succeed in cheering her. She says 
she is born to misfortune, and that, as long 
back as she can remember, she has never 
had the least morsel of luck to be thankful 
for. I told her to go and look in my glass, 

and to say if she had nothing to be. thankful 
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for then ; for Mary is a very pretty girl, and 
would look still prettier if she could be more 
cheerful and dress neater. However, my 
compliment did no good. She rattled her 
spoon impatiently in her tea-cup, and said, 
‘* Tf I was only as good a hand at needlework 
as you are, Anne, I would change faces with 
the ugliest girl in London.”” ‘* Not you!” 
says I, laughing. She looked at me fora 
moment, and shook her head, and was out 
of the room before I could get up and stop 
her. She always runs off in that way when 
she is going to cry, having a kind of pride 
about letting other people see her in tears. 
March 5th. — A fright about Mary. I had 
not seen her all day, as she does not work at 
the same place where I do; and in the even- 
ing she never came down to have tea with 
me, or sent me word to go to her. So just 


good-night. She did not answer when I 
knocked ; and when I stepped softly into the 
room I saw her in bed, asleep, with her work 
not half done, lying about the room in the 
untidiest way. There was nothing remark- 
able in that, and I was just going away on 
tip-toe, when a tiny bottle and wine-glass 
on the chair by her bedside caught my eye. 
I thought she was ill and had been taking 
physic, and looked at the bottle. It was 
marked in large letters, ‘‘ Laudanum — 
Poison.” My heart gave a jump as if it was 
going to fly out of me. I laid hold of her 
with both hands, and shook her with all 
my might. She was sleeping heavily, and 
woke slowly, as it seemed to me — but still 
she did wake. I tried to pull her out of 
bed, having heard that people ought to be 
always walked up and down when they have 
taken laudanum ; but she resisted, and pushed 
me away violently. 

**Anne!’’ says she in a fright. ‘* For 
gracious sake, what ’s come to you! Are you 
out of your senses ? ’’ 

**Q, Mary! Mary!” says I, holding up 
the bottle before her, ‘‘ if I had n’t come in 
when I did-——-”’ And I laid hold of her to 
shake her again. 

She looked puzzled at me for a moment — 
then smiled (the first time I had seen her do 
so for many a long day) —then put her arms 
round my neck. 

** Don’t be frightened about me, Anne,” 
she says, ‘‘I am not worth it, and there is 





no need.” 





before I went to bed I ran up-stairs to say ~ 
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‘No need! ’’ says I, out of breath. ‘* No 
need, when the bottle has got Poison marked 
on it!” 

** Poison, dear, if you take it all,” says 
Mary, looking at me very tenderly; ‘‘ and a 
night’s rest if you only take a little.” 

I watched her for a moment; doubtful 
whether I ought to believe what slie said, or 
to alarm the house. But there was no sleepi- 
ness now in her eyes, and nothing drowsy in 
her voice ; and she sat up in bed quite easily 
without anything to support her. 

“You have given me a dreadful fright, 
Mary,”’ says I, sitting down by her in the 
chair, and beginning, by this time, to feel 
rather faint after being startled sv. 

She jumped out of bed to get me a drop of 
water ; and kissed me, and said how sorry she 
was, and how undeserving of so much interest 
being taken in her. At the same time, she 
tried to possess herself of the laudanum-bottle 
which I still kept cuddled up tight in my own 
hands. 

‘*No,” says I. ‘* You have got into a low- 
spitited despairing way. I won’t trust you 
with it.” 

**T am afraid I can’t do without it,’’ says 
Mary, in her usual quiet, hopeless voice. 
** What with work that I can’t get through 
as I ought, and troubles that I can’t help 
thinking of, sleep won’t come to me unless I 
take a few drops out of that bottle. Don’t 
keep it away from me, Anne; it’s the only 
thing in the world that makes me forget 
myself.’ 

** Forget yourself! ’? says I. ‘‘ You have 
no right to talk in that way, at your age. 
There ’s something horrible in the notion of 
a girl of eighteen sleeping with a bottle of 
laudanum by her bedside every night. We 
all of us have our troubles. Have n’t I got 
mine?” 

**You can do twice the work I can, twice 
as well as me,” says Mary. ‘‘ You are never 
scolded and rated at for awkwardness with 
your needle; and I always am. You can 
pay for your room every week; and I am 
three weeks in debt for mine.” 

** A little more practice,” says I, “‘ and a 
little more courage, and you will soon do 
better. You have got all your life before 
you | 

**T wish I was at the end of it,’’ says she, 
breaking in. ‘I’m alone in the world, and 


my life ’s no good to me.’’ 
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‘* You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
saying so,’’saysI. ‘‘ Have n’t you got me for 
a friend? Did n’t I take a fancy to you when 
first you left your stepmother, and came to 
lodge in this house? And haven’t I been 
sisters with you ever since? Suppose you 
are alone in the world, am I much better off? 
I’m an orphan, like you. I’ve almost as 
many things in pawn as you; and, if your 
pockets are empty, mine have only got nine- 
pence in them, to last me for all the rest of 
the week.”’ 

‘**Your father and mother were honest 
people,” says Mary, obstinately. ‘‘ My mother 
ran away from home, and died in a hospital. 
My father was always drunk, and always 
beating me. My stepmother is as good as_ 
dead, for all she cares about me. My only 
brother is thousands of miles away in 
foreign parts, and never writes to me, and 
never helps me with a farthing. My sweet- 
heart ——”’ 

She stopped, and the red flew into her 
face. I knew if she went on that way, she 
would only get to the saddest part of her sad 
story, and give both herself and me unneces- 
sary pain. 

‘* My sweetheart is too poor to marry me, 
Mary,’ I said. ‘‘So I’m not so much to be 
envied, even there. But let ’s give over dis- 
puting which is worst off. Lie down in bed, 
and let me tuck you up. Ill put a stitch or 
two into that work of yours while you go to 
sleep.” 

Instead of doing what I told her, she burst 
out crying (being very like a child in some of 
her ways), and hugged me so tight round 
the neck, that she quite hurt me. I let her 
go on, till she had worn herself out, and was. 
obliged to lie down. Even then, her last few. 
words, before she dropped off to sleep, were: 
sueh as I was half-sorry, half-frightened, to. 
hear. 

**T won’t plague you long, Anne,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I have n’t courage to go out of the 
world as you seem to fear I shall. But I be~ 
gan my life wretchedly, and wretchedly I am 
sentenced to end it.’ 

It was of no use lecturing her again, for 
she closed her eyes. I tucked her up. as. 
neatly as I could, and put her petticoat over 
her; for the bed-clothes were scanty, and 
her hands felt cold. She looked so pretty 
and delicate as she fell asleep, that it quite 





made my heart ache to see her, after. such 
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talk as we had held together. I just waited 
long enough to be quite sure that she was in 
the land of. dreams; then emptied the hor- 
rible laudanum-bottle into the grate, took up 
her half-done work, and, going out softly, left 
her for that night. 

March. 6th. — Sent offea long letter to 
Robert, begging and entreating him not to 
be so down-hearted, and not to leave Amer- 
ica without making another effort. I told 
him I could bear any trial except the wretch- 
edness of seeing him come back a helpless, 
broken-down man, trying uselessly to begin 
life again, when too old for a change. It was 
not till after I.had posted my own letter, and 
read over parts of Robert’s again, that the 
suspicion suddenly floated across me, for the 
first time, that he might have sailed for Eng- 
land immediately after writing to me. There 
were expression in the letter which seemed 
to indicate that he had some such headlong 
project in his mind. And yet, surely, if it 
were 80, I ought to have noticed them at the 
first reading. I can only hope I am wrong 
in my present interpretation of much of what 
he has written to me — hope it earnestly for 
both our sakes. 

This has been a doleful day for me. I 
have been uneasy about Robert, and uneasy 
about Mary. My mind is haunted by those 
last words of hers: “I began my life 
wretchedly, and wretchedly I am sentenced 
toend it.” Her usual melancholy way of 
talking never produced the same impression 
on me that I feel now. Perhaps the dis- 
covery of the laudanum-bottle is the cause 
of this. I would give many a hard day’s 
work to know what to do for Mary’s good. 
My heart warmed to her when we first met 
in the same lodging-house, two years ago ; 
and, although I am not one of the over-affec- 
tionate sort myself, I feel as if I could go to 
the world’s end to serve that girl. Yet, 
strange to say, if I was asked why I was so 
fond of her, I don’t think I should know how 
to answer the question. 

March Tih. —TI am almost ashamed to 
write it down, even in this journal, which no 
eyes but mine ever look on; yet I must hon- 
estly confess to myself, that here I am, at 
nearly one in the morning, sitting up in a 
state of serious uneasiness, because Mary has 
not yetcome home. I walked with her, this 
morning, to the place where she works, and 
‘tried to lead her into talking of the relations 


she has got who are still alive. My motive 
in doing this was to see if she dropped any- 
thing in the course of conversation which 
might suggest a way of helping her interests 
with those who are bound to give her all 
reasonable assistance. But the little I could 
get her to say to me led tonothing. Instead 
of answering my questions about her step- 
mother and her brother, she persisted, at first, 
in the strangest way, in talking of her father, 
who was dead and gone, and of one Noah 
Truscott, who had been the worst of all the 
bad friends he had, and had taught him to 
drink and game. When I did get her to 
speak of her brother she only knew that he 
had gone out to a place called Assam, where 
they grew tea. How he was doing, or 
whether he was there still, she did not seem 
to know, never having heard a word from 
him for years and years past. As for her 
stepmother, Mary not unnaturally flew into 
a passion the moment I spoke of her. She 
keeps an eating-house at Hammersmith, and 
could have given Mary good employment in 
it; but she seems always to have hated her, 
and to have made her life so wretched with 
abuse and ill-usage, that she had no refuge 
left but to go away from home, and do her 
best to make a living for herself. Hor hus- 
band (Mary’s father) appears to have behaved 
badly to her ; and, after his death, she took 
the wicked course of revenging herself on 
her step-daughter. I felt, after this, that it 
was impossible Mary could go back, and that 
it was the hard necessity of her position, as 
it is of mine, that she should struggle on to 
make a decent livelihood without assistance 
from any of her relations. I confessed as 
much as this to her; but I added that I 
would try,to get her employment with the 
persons for whom I work, who pay higher 
wages, and show a little more indulgence to 
those under them, than the people to whom 
she is now obliged to look for support. I 
spoke much more confidently than I felt, 
about being able to do this; and left her, as 
I thought, in better spirits than usual. She 
promised to be back to-night to tea, at nine 
o’clock, and now it is nearly one in the morn- 
ing, and she is not home yet. If it was any 


other girl I should not feel uneasy, for I should 
make up my mind that there was extra work 
to be done in a hurry, and that they were 
keeping her late, and I should go to bed. 





But Mary is so unfortunate in everything that 
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happens to her, and her own melancholy talk 
about herself keeps hanging on my mind s0, 
that I have my fears on her account which 
would not distress me about any one else. It 
seems inexcusably silly to think such a thing, 
much more to write it down; but I have a 
kind of nervous dread upon me that some 
accident — 

What does that loud knocking at the street 
door mean? And those voices and heavy 
footsteps outside? Some lodger who has lost 
his key, I suppose. And yet, my heart-——— 
What a coward I have become all of a sud- 
den ! 

More knocking and louder voices. I must 
run to the door and see what itis. O, Mary! 
Mary! I hope I am not going to have 
another fright about you; but I feel sadly 
like it. 

March 8th. 

March 9th. 

March 10th. 

March 11th. —O, me! all the troubles I 
have ever had in my life are as nothing to the 
trouble I am in now. For three days I have 
not been able to write a single line in this 
journal, which I have kept so regularly, ever 
since I was a girl. .For three days I have 
not once thought of Robert —I, who am al- 
ways thinking of him at other times. My 
poor, dear, unhappy Mary, the worsg I feared 
for you on that night when I sat up alone 
was far below the dreadful calamity that has 
really happened. How can I write about it, 
with my eyes full of tears and my hand all 
of a tremble? I don’t even know why I am 
sitting down at my desk now, unless it is 
habit that keeps me to my old every-day task, 
in spite of all the grief and fear which seem 
to unfit me entirely for performing it. 


The people of the house were asleep and 
lazy on that dreadful night, and I was the 
Never, never, could I 


first to open the door. 
describe in writing, or even say in plain talk, 


though it is so much easier, what I felt when 
I saw two policemen come in, carrying be- 
tween them what seemed to me to be a dead 


girl, and that girl Mary! I caught hold of 


herand gave a scream that must have alarmed 
the whole house ; for, frightened people came 
crowding down stairs in their night-dresses. 
There was a dreadful confusion and noise of 
loud talking, but I heard nothing, and saw 
nothing, till I had got her into my room, and 
laid on. my bed. 


I stooped down, frantic- 
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like, to kiss her, and saw an awful mark of a 
blow on her left temple, and felt, at the same 
time, a feeble flutter of her breath on my 
cheek. The discovery that she was not dead 
seemed to give me back my senses again. I 
told one of the policemen where the nearest 
doctor was to be f@nd, and sat down by the 
bedside while he was gone, and bathed her 
poor head with cold water. She never 
opened her eyes, or moved, or spoke; but 
she breathed, and that was enough for me, 
because it was enough for life. 

The policeman left in the room was a big, 
thick-voiced, pompous man, with a horrible 
unfeeling pleagtire in hearing himself talk be- 
fore an assembly of frightened, silent people. 
He told us how he had found her, as if he 
had been telling a story in a tap-room, and 
began with saying, ‘‘I don’t think the young 
woman was drunk.’ Drunk! My Mary, 
who might have been a born lady for all the 
spirits she ever touched — drunk! I could 
have struck the man for uttering the word, 
with her lying, poor suffering angel, so white 
and still and helpless before him. As it was, 
I gave him a look ; but he was too stupid to 
understand it, and went droning on, saying 
the same thing over and over again in the 
same words. And yet the story of how they 
found her was, like all the sad stories I have 
ever heard told in real life, so very, very short. 
They had just seen her lying along on the 
kerb-stone, a few streets off, and had taken 
her fo the station-house. There she had been 
searched, and one of my cards, that I give to 
ladies who promise me employment, had been 
found in her pocket, and so they had brought 
her to our house. This was all the man 
really had to tell. There was nobody near 
her when she was found, and no evidence to 
show how the blow on her temple had been 
inflicted. 

What a time it was before the doctor came, 
and how dreadful to hear him say, after he 
had looked at her, that he was afraid all the 
medical men in the world could be of no use 
here! He could not get her to swallow any- 
thing ; and the more he tried to bring her 
back to her senses, the less chance there 
seemed of his succeeding. He examined the 
‘low on her temple, and said he thought she 
must have fallen down in a fit of some sort, 
and struck her head against the pavement, 
and so have given her brain what he was 
afraid was a fatal shake. I asked what was 
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to be done if she showed any return to sense 
in the night. He said, ‘‘ Send for me di- 
rectly ;’’ and stopped for a little while after- 
wards stroking her head gently with his hand, 
and whispering to himself, ‘‘ Poor girl, so 
young and so pretty! ”” I had felt some min- 
utes before, as if I couf# have struck the 
policeman ; and I felt now as if I could have 
thrown my arms round the doctor’s neck and 
kissed him. I did put out my hand, when 
he took up his hat, and he shook it in the 
friendliest way. ‘* Don’t hope, my dear,”’ 
he said, and went out. 

The rest of the lodgers followed him, all 
silent and shocked, except#the inhuman 
wretch who owns the house, and lives in idle- 
ness on the high rents he wrings from poor 
people like us. ‘‘She’s three weeks in my 
debt,”’ says he, with a frown and an oath. 
‘** Where the devil is my money to come from 
nowt”? Brute! brute! 

I had a long cry alone with her that seemed 
to ease my heart a little. She was not the 
least changed for the better when I had 
wiped away the tears, and could see her 
clearly again. I took up her right hand, 
which lay nearest to me. It was tight 


clenched. I tried to unclasp the fingers, and 


succeeded after a little time. Something 
dark fell out of the palm of her hand as I 
straightened it. I picked the thing up, and 
smoothed it out, and saw that it was an end 
of a man’s cravat: 

A very old, rotten, dingy strip of Black 
silk, with thin lilac lines, all blurred and 
deadened with dirt, running across and across 
the stuff in a sort of trellis-work pattern. 
The small end of the,cravat was hemmed in 
the usual way, but the other end was all 
jagged, as if the morsel then in my hands had 
been torn off violently from the rest of the 
stuff. A chill ran all over me as I looked at 
it; for that poor stained, crumpled end of a 
cravat seemed to be saying to me, as though 
it had been in plain words, ‘‘If she dies, she 
has come to her death by foul means, and I am 
the witness of it.” 

I had been frightened enough before, lest 
she should die suddenly and quietly without 
my knowing it, while we were alone together ; 
but I got into a perfect agony now for fear’ 
this last worst affliction should take me by 
surprise. I don’t suppose five minutes passed 
all that woeful night through, without my 
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mouth, to feel if the faint breaths still flut- 
tered out of it. They came and went just 
the same as at first, though the fright I was 
in often made me fancy they were stilled for- 
ever. Just as the church clocks were striking 
four, I was startled by seeing the room door 
open. It was only Dusty Sal (as they call 
her in the house) the maid-of-all-work. She 
was wrapped up in the blanket off her bed; 
her hair was all tumbled over her face; and 
her eyes were heavy with sleep, as she came 
up to the bedside where I was sitting. 

*‘T*ve two hours good before I begin to 
work,’’ says she, in her hoarse, drowsy voice, 
‘*and I’ ve come to sit up and take my turn 
at watching her. You lay down and get 
some sleep on the rug. Here ’s my blanket 
for you—I don’t mind the cold—it will 
keep me awake.”’ 

** You are very kind — very, very kind and 
thoughtful, Sally,” says I, “‘ but I am too 
wretched in my mind to want sleep, or rest, 
or to do anything but wait where I am, and 
try and hope for the best.”’ 

“Then I'll wait, too,” says Sally. ‘I 
must do something ; if there ’s nothing to do 
but waiting, I'll wait.”’ 

And she sat down opposite me at the foot 
of the bed, and drew the blanket close round 
her with a shiver. 

** After working so hard as you do, I’m 
sure you must want all the little rest you can 
get,”’ says I. 

** Excepting only you,” says Sally, putting 
her heavy arm very clumsily, but very gently 
at the same time, round Mary’s feet, and 
looking hard at the pale, still face on the 
pillow. ‘‘ Excepting you, she’s the only soul 
in this house as never swore at me, or give 
mea hard word that I can remember. When 
you made puddings on Sundays, and give her 
half, she always give me a bite. The rest of 
’em calls me Dusty Sal. Excepting only 
you, again, she always called me Sally, as if 
she knowed me in a friendly way. I ain’t 
no good here, but I ain’t no harm neither ; 
and I shall take my turn at the sitting up — 
that ’s what I shall do!” 

She nestled her head down close at Mary’s 
feet as she spoke those words, and said .no 
more. I once or twice thought she had fallen 
asleep, but whenever I looked at her, her 
heavy eyes were always wide open. She 
never changed her position an inch till the 





getting up and putting my cheek close to her 


church clocks struck six ; then she gave one 
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little squeeze to Mary’s feet with her arm, 
and shuffled out of the room without a word. 
A minute or two after, I heard her down below, 
lighting the kitchen fire just as usual. 

A little later, the doctor stepped over be- 
fore his breakfast time, to see if there had 
been any change in the night. He only 
shook his head when he looked at her, as if 
there was no hope. Having nobody else to 
consult that I could put trust in, I showed 
him the end of the cravat, and told him of 
the dreadful suspicion that had arisen in my 
mind, when I found it in her hand. 

‘** You must keep it carefully, and produce 
it at the inquest,’’ he said. ‘*I don’t know, 
though, that it is likely to lead to anything. 
The bit of stuff may have been lying on the 
pavement near her, and her hand may have 
unconsciously clutched it when she fell. Was 
she subject to fainting fits? ”’ 

“* Not@nore so,'sir, than other young girls 
who are hard-worked and anxious, and 
weakly from poor living,’”’ I answered. 

“‘T can’t say that she may not have got 
that blow from a fall,’’ the doctor went on, 
looking at her temple again. ‘‘I can’t say 
that it presents any positive appearance of 
having been inflicted by another person. It 
will be important, however, to ascertain what 
state of health she was in last night. Have 
you any idea whereshe was yesterday evening?”’ 

I told him where she was employed at 
work, and said I imagined she must have 
been kept there later than usual. 

** T shall pass the place this morning,” said 
the’ doctor, “‘in going my rounds among 
my patients, and I’ll just step in and make 
some inquiries.” 

I thanked him, and we parted. Just as 
he was closing the door, he looked in again. 

‘* Was she your sister? ’’ he asked. 

‘* No, sir, only my dear friend.”’ 

He said nothing more; but I heard him 
sigh, as he shut the door softly. Perhaps he 
once had a sister of his own, and lost her? 
Perhaps she was like Mary in the face? 

The doctor was hours goneaway. I began 
to feel unspeakably forlorn and helpless. So 
much go, as even to wish selfishly that Robert 
might really have sailed from America, and 
might get to London in time to assist and 
console me. No living creature came into 
the room but Sally. The first time she 
brought me some tea; the second and third 
times she only looked in to see if there was 
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any change, and glanced her eye towards the 
bed. I had never known her so silent before; 
it seemed almost as if this dreadful accident 
had struck her dumb. I ought to have 
spoken to her, perhaps, but there was some- 
thing in her face that daunted me; and, be- 
sides, the fever of @nxiety I was in began to 
dry up my lips as if they would never be able 
to shape any words again. I was still tor- 
mented by that frightful apprehension of the 
past night, that she would die without my 
knowing it — die without saying one word 
to clear up the awful mystery of this blow, 
and set the suspicions at rest for ever which I . 
still felt whenever my eyes fell on the end of . 
the old cravat. , 

At last the doctor came back. 

“‘T think you may safely clear your mind 
of any doubts to which that bit of stuff may 
have given rise,” he said. ‘She was, as 
you supposed, detained late by her employers, 
and she fainted in the work-room. They 
most unwisely and unkindly let her go home 
alone, without giving her any stimulant, as 
soon as she came to her sensesagain. Noth- 
ing is more probable, under these circumstan- 
ces, than that she should faint a second time 
on her way here. A fall on the pavement, 
without any friendly arm to break it, migh’ 
have produced even a worse injury than the 
injury we see. I believe that the only ill- 
usage to which the poor girl was exposed was 
the neglect she met with in the work-room.”’ 

** You speak very reasonably, I own, sir,” 
said I, not yet quite convinced. ‘‘ Still, per- 
haps she may vid 

** My poor girl, I told you not to hope,” 
said the doctor, interrupting me. He went 
to Mary, and lifted up ‘ier eyelids, and looked 
at her eyes while he spoke, then added: ‘‘ If 
you still doubt how she came by that blow, 
do not encourage the idea that any words of 
hers will ever enlighten you. She will never 
speak again.” ; 

‘** Not dead! 
dead!” 

‘She is dead to pain and sorrow — dead 
to speech and recognition. There is more 
animation in the life of the feeblest insect 
that flies, than in the life that is left in her. 
When you look at her now, try to think 
that she is in heaven. That is the best 
comfort I can give you, after telling the hard 
truth.” 





O, sir, don’t say she’s 





I did not believe him. 


I could not be- 
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lieve him. So long as she breathed at all, 
so long I was resolved to hope. Soon after 
the doctor was gone, Sally came in again, 
and found me listening (if I may call it so) 
at Mary’s lips. She went to where my little 
hand-glass hangs against the wall, took it 
down, and gave it to mes 

** See if the breath marks it,’’ she said. 

Yes; her breath did mark it, but very 
faintly. Sally cleaned the glass with her 
apron, and gave it back to me. As she did 
so, she half stretched out her hand to Mary’s 
face, but drew it in again suddenly, as if she 
was afraid of soiling Mary’s delicate skin with 
her hard, horny fingers. Going out, she 
stopped at the foot of the bed, and seraped 
away a little patch of mud that was on one 
of Mary’s shoes, 

‘“*T always used to clean ’em for her,” said 
Sally, “‘ to save her hands from getting 
blacked. May I take ’em off now, and clean 
’em again!” 

I nodded my head, for my heart was too 
heavy to speak. Sally took the shoes off 
with a slow awkward tenderness, and went 
out. 

An hour or more must have passed, when, 
putting the glass over her lips again, I saw 
no mark on it. I held it closer and closer. 
I dulled it accidently with my own breath, 
and cleaned it. I held it over her again. 
O, Mary, Mary, the doctor was right! I 
ought to have only thought of you in 
heaven ! 

Dead, without a word, without a sign, — 
without even a look to tell the true story of 
‘the blow that killed her! I could not call to 
anybody, I could not cry, I could not so 
— as put the glass down and give her a 

iss for the last time. I don’t -know how 


long I had sat there with my eyes burning, 
and my hands deadly cold, when Sally came 
in with the shoes cleaned, and carried care- 
fully in her apron for fear of a soil touching 
them. At the sight of that —— 


T can write no more. My tears drop so 
fast on the paper that I can see nothing. 

March 12th. —She died on the afternoon 
of the eighth. On the morning of the ninth, 
I wrote, as in duty bound, to her stepmother, 
at Hammersmith. There was no answer. 
I wrote again: my letter was returned to 
me this morning, unopened. For all that 
woman cares, Mary might be buried with a 
pauper’s funeral. But this shall never be, 
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if I pawn everything about me, down to the 
gown that ison my back. The bare thought 
of Mary being buried by the workhouse gave 
me the spirit to dry my eyes, and go to the 
undertaker’s, and tell him how I was placed. 
I said, if he would get me an estimate of all 
that would have to be paid, from first to last, 
for the cheapest decent funeral that could be 
had, I would undertake to raise the money. 
He gave me the estimate, written in this way, 
like a common bill : 

A ee funeral eres ‘ 

Vestry 

Rector 

Clerk 

Sexton . 

Beadle 

Bell 

Six feet of ground | 


— 


coooseoor 
bo et et a CO 
SCOSoOSCORROO 


Total .£2 84 

If I had the heart to give any thought to 
it, I should be inclined to wish that the 
Church could afford to do without so many 
small charges for burying poor people, to 
whose friends even shillings are of conse- 
quence. But it is useless to complain ; the 
money must be raised at once. The charita- 
ble doctor — a poor man himself, or he would 
not be living in our neighborhood — has sub- 
scribed ten shillings towards the expenses ; 
and the coroner, when the inquest was over, 
added five more. Perhaps others may assist 
me. If not, I have fortunately clothes and 
furniture of my own to pawn. And I must 
set about parting with them without delay ; 
for the funeral is to be to-morrow, the thir- 
teenth. The funeral— Mary’s funeral! It 
is well that the straits and difficulties I am 
in, keep my mind on the stretch. If I had 
leisure to grieve, where should I find the 
courage to face to-morrow ? 

Thank God, they did not want me at the 
inquest. The verdict given — with the doc- 
tor, the policeman, and two persons from the 
place where she worked, for witnesses — was 
Accidental Death. The end of the cravat 
was produced, and the coroner said it 
was certainly enough to suggest suspicion ; 
but the jury, in the absence of any positive 
evidence, held to the doctor’s notion that she 
had fainted and fallen down, and so got the 
blow on her temple. ‘They reproved the 
people where Mary worked for letting her 
go home alone, without so much as a drop 
of brandy to support her, after she had fallen 
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into a swoon from exhaustion before their 
eyes. ‘The coroner added, on his own ac- 
count, that he thought the reproof was 
thoroughly deserved. After that, the cravat- 
end was given back to me, by my own de- 
sire ; the police saying that they could make 
no investigations with such a slight clue to 
guide them. They may think so, and the 
coroner and doctor and jury may think so ; 
but, in spite of all that has passed, I am now 
more firmly persuaded than ever that there 
is some dreadful mystery in connection with 
that blow on my poor lost Mary’s temple 
which has yet to be revealed, and which may 
come to be discovered through this very 
fragment of a cravat that I found in her hand. 
I cannot give any good reason for why I think 
80; but I know that if I had been one of the 
jury at the inquest, nothing should have in- 
duced me to consent to such a verdict as Ac- 
cidental Death. ' 


CHAPTER II. 


1840. March 12th (continued). After I 
had pawned my things, and had begged a 
small advance of wages at the place where I 
work, to make up what was still wanting to 
pay for Mary’s funeral, I thought I might 
have had a little quiet time to prepare myself 
as I best could for to-morrow. But this was 
not tobe. When I got home, the landlord 
met me in the passage. He was in liquor, 
and more brutal and pitiless in his way of 
looking and speaking than ever I saw him 
before. 

**So you ’re going to be fool enough to pay 
for her funeral, are you?’’ were his first 
words to me. 

I was too weary and heart-sick to answer ; 
I only tried to get by him to my own door. 

“‘ Tf you can pay for burying her,”’ he 
went on, putting himself in front of me, ‘‘ you 
can pay her lawful debts. She owes me three 
weeks’ rent. Suppose you raise the money 
for that next, and hand it over to me? I’m 
not joking, I can promise you. I mean to 
have my rent; and if somebody don’t pay 
it, Ill have her body seized and sent to the 
workhouse ! ”’ 

Between terror and disgust, I thought I 
should have dropped to the floor at his feet. 
Bat I determined not to let him see how he 
had horrified me, if I could possibly control 
myself. » So I mustered resolution enough to 
answer that I did not believe the law gave 
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him -any such wicked power over the 
dead. 

**T ll teach you what the law is! ’’ he 
broke in ; ‘* you'll raise money to bury her 
like a born lady, when she died in my debt, 
will you? And you think I'll let my rights 
be trampled upon like that, do you? See if 
Ido. I give you till to-night to think about 
it. IfIdon’t have the three weeks she owes 
before to-morrow, dead or alive, she shall go 
to the workhouse !.”’ 

This time I managed to push by him, and 
get to my own room, and lock the door in his 
face. As soon as I was alone, I fell into a 
breathless, suffocating fit of crying that 
seemed to be shaking me to pieces. But 
there was no good and no help in tears; I 
did my best to calm myself, after a little 
while, and tried to think who I should run 
to for help and protection. The doctor was 
the first friend I thought of; but I knew he 
was always out seeing his patients of an 
afternoon. The beadle was’ the next person 
who came into my head. He had the look 
of being a very dignified, unapproachable 
kind of man when he came about the inquest; 
but he talked to me a little then, and said I 
was a good girl, and seemed, I really thought, 
to pity me. So to him I determined to apply 
in my great danger and distress. 

Most fortunately I found him at home. 
When I told him of the landlord’s infamous 
threats, and of the misery I was in conse- 
quence of them, he rose up with a stamp of 
his foot, and sent for his gold-laced cocked- 
hat that he wears on Sundays, and his long 
cane with the ivory top to it. 

‘*T'll give it him,”’ said the beadle. ‘‘ Come 
along with me, my dear. I think I told you 
you were a good girl at the inquest —if I 
did n’t, I tell you so now. I'll give it to him! 
Come along with me.” 

And he went out, striding on with his 
cocked-hat and his great cane, and I followed 
him. 

‘* Landlord! ’? he cries the moment he gets 
into the passage, with a thump of his cane 
on the floor. ‘‘ Landlord!’ with a look all 
round him as if he was king of England calling 
to a beast, ‘‘ come out! ”’ 

The moment the landlord came out and 
saw who it was, his eye fixed on the cocked- 
hat and he turned as pale as ashes. 

‘* How dare you frighten this poor girl? ” 





said the beadle. ‘‘ How dare you bly her 
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at this sorrowful time with threatening to do 
what you know you can’t do? How dare 
you be a cowardly, bullying, braggadocio of 
an unmanly landlord? Don’t talk to me—I 
won’t hear you! [’ll pull you up, sir! If 
you say another word to the young woman, 
Ill pull you up before the authorities of this 
metropolitan parish! I’ve had my eye on 
you, and the authorities have had their eye 
on you, and the rector has had his eye on 
you. We don’t like the look of your small 
shop round the corner; we don’t like the 
look of some of the customers who deal at it ; 
we don’t like disorderly characters; and we 
don’t by any manner of means like you. Go 
away! Leave the young woman alone! Hold 
your tongue, or ['’ll pull you up! If he says 
another word, or interferes with you again, 
my dear, come and tell me; and, as sure as 
he’s a bullying, unmanly braggadocio of a 
landlord, I ’ll pull him up! ” 

With those words, the beadle gave a loud 
cough to clear his throat, and another thump 
of his cane on the floor — and so went strid- 
ing out again before I could open my lips to 
thank him. The landlord slunk back into 
his room without a word. I was left alone 


and unmolested at last, to strengthen myself 
for the hard trial of my poor love’s funeral 
to-morrow. 

March 13th. It is all over. 
her head rested on my bosom. 
the churchyard now—the fresh earth lies 


A week ago, 
It is laid in 


heavy over her grave. I and my dearest 
friend, the sister of my love, are parted in 
this world forever. 

I followed her funeral alone through the 
cruel, bustling streets. Sally, I thought, 
might have offered to go with me; but she 
never so much as came into my room. I did 
not like to think badly of her for this, and I 
am glad I restrained myself — for, when we 
got into the churchyard, among the two or 
three people who were standing by the open 
grave, I saw Sally, in her ragged gray shawl 
and her patched black bonnet. She did not 
seem to notice me till the last words of the 
service had been read, and the clergyman had 
gone away. Then she came up and spoke to 
me. 


**T could n’t follow along with you,” she 


said, looking at her ragged shawl; ‘for I 
have n’t a decent suit of clothes to walk in. 
I wish I could get vent in crying for her, 
like yom; but I can’t; all the crying’s been 
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drudged and starved out of me, long ago. 
Don’t you think about lighting your fire 
when you get home. I'll do that, and get 
you a drop of tea to comfort you.” 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind 
word or two more, when, seeing the Beadle 
coming towards me, she drew back, as if 
she was afraid of him, and left the church- 
yard. 
‘‘ Here ’s my subscription towards the 
funeral,’’ said the Beadle, giving me back his 
shilling fee. ‘‘ Don’t say anything about it, 
for it might n’t be approved of in a business 
point of view, if it came to some people’s 
ears. Has the landlord said anything more 
to you? No,I thought not. He’s too polite 
a man to give me the trouble of pulling him 
up. Don’t stop here crying, my dear. Take 
the advice of a man familiar with funerals, 
and go home.” 

I tried to take his advice; but it seemed 
like deserting Mary to go away when all the 
rest forsook her. I waited about till the 
earth was thrown in, and the man had left 
the place — then I returned to the grave. O, 
how bare and cruel it was without so much 
as a bit of green turf to soften it! O, how 
much harder it seemed to live than to die, 
when I stood alone, looking at the heavy 
piled-up lumps of clay, and thinking of what 
was hidden beneath them ! 

I was driven home by my own despairing 
thoughts. The sight of Sally lighting the 
fire in my room eased my heart a little. 
When she was gone, I took up Robert’s letter 
again to keep my mind employed on the only 
subject in the world that has any interest for 
it now. This fresh reading increased the 
doubts I had already felt relative to his 
having remained in America after writing to 
me. My grief and forlornness have made a 
strange alteration in my former feelings about 
his coming back. I seem to have lost all my 
prudence and self-denial, and to care so little 
about his poverty, and so much about him- 
self, that the prospect of his return is really 
the only comforting thought I have now to 
support me. I know this is weak in me, and 
that bis coming back poor can lead to no 
good result for either of us. But he is the 
only living being left me to love, and—I 
can’t explain it — but I want to put my arms 
round his neck and tell him about Mary. 

March 14th. —I locked up the endvof the 
cravat in my writing-desk. No change-in 
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' the dreadful suspicions that the bare sight of 


it rouses in me. I tremble if I so much as 
touch it. 

March 15th, 16th, 17th. — Work, work, 
work. If I don’t knock up, I shall be able to 
pay back the advance in another week; and 
then, with a little more pinching in my daily 
expenses, I may succeed in saving a shilling 
or two to get some turf to put over Mary’s 
grave —£and perhaps even a few flowers be- 
sides, to grow round it. 

March 18th. — Thinking of Robert all day 
long. Does this mean that he is really 
coming back? If it does, reckoning the 
distance he is at from New York, and the 
time ships take to get to England, I might 
see him by the end of April or the beginning 
of May. 

March 19th. —I don’t remember my mind 
running once on the end of the cravat yester- 
day, and I am cértajn I never looked at it. 
Yet I had the strangest dream concerning it 
at night. I thought it wag lengthened into a 
long clue, like the silken thread that led to 
Rosamond’s Bower. I thought I took hold 
of it, and followed it a little way, and then 
got frightened and tried to go back, but 
found that I was obliged, in spite of myself, 
to go on. It led me through a place like the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, in an old 
print I remember in my mother’s copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. I seemed to be months 
and months following it, without any respite, 
till at last it brought me, on a sudden, face 
to face with an angel whose eyes were like 
Mary’s. He said to me, “‘ Go on, still; the 
truth is at the end, waiting for you to find it.” 
I burst out grying, for the angel had Mary’s 
voice as well as Mary’s eyes, and woke with 
my heart*throbbing and my clfeeks all wet. 
What is the meaning of this? Is it always 
susperstitious, I wonder, to believe that dreams 
may come true? 

* * * * * * 

April 30th.—I have found it! God knows 
to what results it may lead; but it is as 
certain as that I am sitting here before my 
journal, that I have found the cravat from 
which the end in Mary’s hand was torn! I 
discovered it last night; but the flutter I 
was in, and the nervousness and uncertainty 
I felt, prevented me from noting down this 
most,extraordinary and most unexpected event 
at the time when it happened. Let me try 





if I can preserve the memory of it in writing 
now. 

I was going home rather late from where 
I work, when I suddenly remembered that I 
had forgotten to buy myself any candles the 
evening before, and that I should be left in 
the dark if I did not manage to rectify this 
mistake in some way. The shop close to 
me, at which I usually deal, would be shut 
up, I knew, before I could get to it; so I 
determined to go into the first place I passed 
where candles were sold. This turned out to 
be a small shop with two counters, which did 
business on one side in the general grocery 
way, and on the other in the rag and bottle 
and old iron line. There were several 
customers on the grocery side when I went 
in, so I waited on the empty rag side till I 
could be served. Glancing about me here at 
the worthless-looking things by which I was 
surrounded, my eye was caught by a bundle 
of rags lying on the counter, as if they had 
just been brought in and left there. From 
mere idle curiosity, I looked close at- the 
rags, and saw among them something like an 
old cravat. I took it up directly, and held it 


under a gas-light. The pattern yas bl ed 
lilac lines, running across and geross” the. 


dingy black ground in a trellis-Work’ form. 
I looked at the ends: one of them was torn 
off. 

How I managed to: hide the breathless 
surprise into which this discovery threw me, | 
I cannot say; but I certainly contrived to 
steady my voice some how, and to ask for my 
candles calmly, when the man and woman 
serving in the shop, having disposed of their 
other customers, inquired of me what I 
wanted. As the man took down the candles, 
my brain was all in a whirl with trying to 
think how I could get possession of the old 
cravat without exciting any suspicion. Chance, , 
and a little quickness on my part in taking 
advantage of it, put the object within my 
reach in a moment. The man, having counted 
out the candles, asked the woman for some 
paper to wrap them in. She produced a piece 
much too small and flimsy for the purpose, 
and declared, when he called for something 
better, that the day’s supply of stout paper 
was all exhausted. He flew into a rage with 
her for managing so badly. Just as they 
were beginning to quarrel violently, I stepped 
back to the rag-counter, took the old cravat 
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carelessly out of the bundle, and said, in as 
light a tone as I could possible assume — 

‘Come, come! don’t let my candles be the 
¢ause of hard words between you. Tie this 
ragged old thing round them with a bit of 
string, and I shall carry them home quite 
comfortably.”’ 

The man seemed disposed to insist on the 
stout paper being produced ; but the woman, 
as if she was glad of an opportunity of spiting 
him, snatched the candles away, and tied 
them up in a moment in the torn old cravat. 
I was afraid he would have struck her before 
my face, he seemed in such a fury; but, for- 
tunately, another customer came in, and 
obliged him to put his hands to peaceable and 
proper uses. 

“* Quite a bundle of all-sorts on the oppo- 
site counter there,’’ I said to the woman, as 
I paid her for the candles. 

‘Yes, and all hoarded up for sale by a 
poor creature with a lazy brute of a husband, 
who lets his wife do all the work while he 
spends all the money,”’ answered the woman, 
with a malicious look at the man by her 
side. 

** He can’t surely have much money to 
spend, if his wife has no better work to do 
than picking up rags,”’ said I. 

“Tt isn’t her fault if she hasn’t got no 
better,” says the woman rather angrily. 
‘* She ’s ready to turn her hand to anything. 
Charing, washing, laying-out, keeping empty 
houses—nothing comes amiss to her. She’s 
my half-sister; and I think I ought to 
know.”’ 

** Did you say she went out charing?’’ I 
asked, making believe as if I knew of some- 
body who might employ her. 

**Yes, of course I did,’? answered the 
woman ; ‘‘ and if you can put a job into her 
hands, you "Il be doing a good turn to a poor 
hard-working creature as wants it. She lives 
down the Mews here to the right — name of 
Horlick, and as honest a woman as ever 
stood in shoe-leather.- Nyy, then, ma’am, 
what for you?” 

Another customer came in just then, and 
occupied her attention. I left the shop, 
passed the turning that led down to the 
Mews, looked up at the name of the street, 
so as to know how to find it again, and then 
ran home as fast as I could. Perhaps it was 
the remembrance of my strange dream strik- 


ing me on a sudden, or perhaps it was the 
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shock of the discovery I had just made, but 
I began to feel frightened without knowing 
why, and anxious to be under shelter in my 
own room. 

If Robert should come back! O, whata 
relief and help it would be now if Robert 
should come back ! 

May Ast. — On getting. in-doors last night, 
the first thing I did, after striking a light, 
was to take the ragged cravat off thd candles 
and smooth it out on thetable. I then took 
the end that had been in poor Mary’s hand 
out of my writing-desk, and smoothed that 
out too. It matched the torn side of the 
cravat exactly. I put them together, and 
satisfied myself that there was not a doubt 
of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night. 
A kind of fever got possession of me—a 
vehement yearning to go on from this first 
discovery and find out more, no matter what 
the risk might be. The cravat now really 
became, to my mind, the clue that I thought 
I saw in my dream — the clue that I was re- 
solved to follow. I determined to go to Mrs, 
Horlick this evening on my return from work. 


I found the Mews easily. A crook-backed | 


dwarf of a man was lounging at the corner 
of it smoking his pipe. Not liking his looks, 
I did not enquire of him where Mrs. Horlick 
lived, but went down the Mews till I met 
with a woman, and asked her. She directed 
me to the right number. I knocked at the 
door, and Mrs. Horlick herself — a lean, ill- 
tempered, miserable-looking woman — an- 
swered it. I told her at once that I had 
come to ask what her terms were for charing. 
She stared at me for a moment, tigen answered 
my question civilly enough. 

** You look surprised at a stranger like me 
finding -you out,’”’ I said. ‘I first came to 
hear of you last night from a relation of 
yours, in rather an odd way.” And I told 
her all that had happened in the chandler’s 
shop, bringing in the bundle of rags, and the 
circumstances of my carrying home the can- 
dles in the old torn cravat, as often as possi- 
ble. 

“It’s the first. time I’ve heard of any- 
thing belonging to him turning out any use,”’ 
said Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. . 

‘“* What, the spoilt old neck-handkerchief 
belonged to your husband, did it?’’ said I at 
a venture. 

‘* Yes ; I pitched his rotten rag of a neck- 
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’andkercher into the bundle along with the 
rest ; and I wish I could have pitched him in 
after it,’’ said Mrs. Horlick. ‘‘I’d sell him 
cheap at any rag-shop. ‘There he stands, 
smoking his pipe at the end of the Mews, out 
of work for weeks past, the idlest humpbacked 
pig in all London! ” 

She pointed tothe man whom I had passed 
on entering the Mews. My cheeks began to 
burn and my knees to tremble; for I knew 
that in tracing the cravat to its owner I was 
advancing a step towards a fresh discovery. 
I wished Mrs. Horlick good evening, and said 
I would write and mention the day on which 
I wanted her. 

What I had just been told put thought in- 
to my mind that I was afraid to follow out. 
[ have heard people talk of being light-headed, 
and I felt as I have heard them say they felt, 
when I retraced my steps up the Mews. 
My head got giddy, and my eyes seemed able 
to see nothing but the figure of the little 
crook-backed man still smoking his pipe in his 
former place. I could see nothing but that ; 
I could think of nothing but the mark of the 
blow on my poor lost Mary’s temple. I 
know that I must have been light-headed, for 
as I came close to the crook-backed man, I 
stopped without meaning it. The minute be- 
fore, there had been no idea‘in me of speak- 
ing & him. I did not know how to speak, 
or in what way it would be safest to begin. 
And yet, the moment I came face to face 
with him, something out of myself seemed to 
stop me, and to make me speak, without con- 
sidering before-hand, without thinking of 
consequences, without knowing, I may almost 
say, what gvords I was uttering till the in- 
stant when they rose to my lips. 

‘* When your old neck-tie was torn, did 
you know that one end of it went to the rag- 
shop and the other fell into my hands?” I 
said these bold words to him suddenly, and, 
as.it seemed, without my own will taking any 
part in them. 

He started, stared, changed color. He was 
too much amazed by my sudden speaking to 
find an answer forme. When he did open his 
lips it was to say rather to himself than me: 

** You ’re not the girl.” 

“No,” I said, with a strange choking at 
my heart. ‘‘ I’m her friend.” 

By this time he had recovered his surprise, 
and he seemed to be aware that he had let 
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** You may be anybody’s friend you like,’’ 
he said brutally, ‘‘ so long as you don’t come 
jabbering nonsense here. I don’t know you. 
I don’t understand your jokes.” He turned 
quickly away from me when he had said the 
last words. He had never once looked fairly 
at me since I first spoke to him. 

Was it his hand that had struck the blow ? 

I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I 
took it out and followed him. If it had 
been a five-pound note, I should have done 
the same in the state I was in then. . 

‘* Would a pot of beer help you to under- 
stand me?”’ I said, and offered him the six- 
pence. 

“A pot ain’t no great things,” he an- 
swered, taking the sixpence doubtfully. 

‘Tt may lead to something better,’’ I said. 

His eyes began to twinkle, and he came 
close to me. O, how my legs trembled ! — 
how my head swam ! 

‘¢ This is all in a friendly way, is it?’ he 
asked in a whisper. 

I nodded my head. At that moment, I 
could not have spoken for worlds. 

“* Friendly, of course,” he went on to him- 
self, ‘‘ or there would have been a policeman 
in it. She téld you, I suppose, that I was n’t 
the man?” 

I nodded my head again. It was all I 
could do to keep myself standing upright. 

‘*T suppose it’s a case of threatening to 
have him up, and making him settle it quietly 
for a pound or two? How much for me if 
you lay hold of him?” 

‘* Half.’ I began to be afraid that he 
would suspect something if I was still silent. 
The wretch’s eyes twinkled again, and he 
came yet closer. 

‘¢T drove him to the Red Lion, corner of 
Dodd Street and Rudgely Street. The house 
was shut up, but he was let in at the Jug- 
and-Bottle-door, like a man who was known 
to the landlord. That’s as much as I can 
tell you, and I’m certain I’m right. He 
was the last fare I took up at night. The 
next morning master gave me the eack. Said 
I cribbed his corn and his fares. I wish I 
had!” 

I gathered from this that the crook-backed 
man had been a cab-driver. . 

‘* Why don’t you speak?’ he asked suspi 
ciously. ‘* Has she been telling you a pack 
What did she say when 


of lies about me? 





she came home? ” 
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** What ought she to have said? ”’ 

“She ought to have said my fare was 
drunk, and she came in the way as he was 
going to get into the cab. That ’s what she 
ought to have said to begin with.” 

‘* But, after 2’ 

“* Well, after, my fare by way of larking 
with her, puts out his leg for to trip her up, 
and she stumbles and catches at me for to 
save herself, and tears off one of the limp 
ends of my-rotten old tie. ‘What do you 
mean by that, you brute?’ says she, turning 
round as soon as she was steady on her legs, 
again, to my fare. Says my fare to her, ‘I 
means to teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head.’ And he ups with his fist, and —— 
What ’s come to you, nowt What are you 
looking at me like that, fort How do you 
think a man of my size was to take her part, 
against a man big enough to have eaten me 
up! Look as much as you like, in my place 
you would have done what I done — drew off 
when he shook his fist at you, and swore he ’d 
be the death of you if you did n’t start your 
horse in no time.” 

I saw he was working himself into a rage : 
but I could not, if my l*e had depended on it, 
have stood near him or looked at him any 
longer. I just managed to stammer out that 
I had been walking a long way, and that, not 
being used to much exercise, I felt faint and 
giddy with fatigue. He only changed from 
angry to sulky, when I made that excuse, I 
got a little further away from him, and then 
added, that if he would be at the Mews 
entrance the next evening, I should have 
something more to say and something more 
to give him. He grumbled a few suspicious 
words in answer, about doubting whether he 
should trust me tocome back. Fortunately, 
at that moment, a policeman passed on the 
opposite side of the way, he slunk down the 
Mews immediately, and I was free to make 
my escape. , 

How I got home I can’t say, except that 
I think I ran the greater part of the way. 
Sally opened the door, and asked if anything 
was the matter the moment she saw my 
face. I answered, ‘‘ Nothing! nothing!” 
She stopped me as I was going into my room, 
a@d said : 

“Smooth your hair a bit, and put your 
collar straight. There ’s a gentleman in there 
waiting for you.” 

My heart gave one great bound —I knew 
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who it was in an instant, and rushed into the 
room like a mad woman. 

‘© OQ, Robert! Robert ! ”’ 

All my heart went out to him in those two 
little words. 

**Good God, Anne! has anything hap- 
pened? Are you ill?” 

“Mary! my poor, lost, murdered, dear, 
dear Mary!” 

That was all I could say before I fell on his 
breast. 

May 2nd.— Misfortunes and .disappoint- 
ments have saddened him a little; but 
towards me heis unaltered. He is as good, as 
kind, as gently and truly affectionate as ever. 
I believe no other man in the world could 
have listened to the story of Mary’s death 
with such tenderness and pity as he. Instead 
of cutting me short anywhere, he drew me 
on to tell more than I had intended ; and his 
first generous words, when I had done, were 
to assure me that he would see himself to the 
grass being laid and the flowers planted on 
Mary’s grave. I could have almost gone on 
my knees and worshipped him when he made 
me that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest 
of men cannot always be unfortunate! My 
cheeks burn when I think that he has come 
back with only -a few pounds in his pocket, 
after all his hard and honest struggles®to do 
well in America. They must be bad people 
there when such a man as Robert cannot get 
on among them. He now talks calmly and 
resignedly of trying for any of the lowest 
employments by which a man can earn his 
bread honestly in this great city — he, who 
knows French, who can write so beautifully ! 
0, if the people who have places to give 
away, only knew Robert as well as I do, what 


a salary he would have, what a post he would 


be chosen to occupy ! 

I am writing these lines alone, while he 
has gone to the Mews to treat with the das- 
tardly, heartless wretch with whom I spoke 
yesterday. He says the creature — I won’t 
call him a man — must be humored and kept 
deceived about poor Mary’s end, in order that 
we may discover and bring to justice the 
monster whose drunken blow was the death 
of her. I shall know no ease of mind till her 
murderer is secured, and till I am certain 
that he will be made to suffer for his crimes. 
I wanted to go with Robert to the Mews ; 
but he said it was best that he should carry 
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out the rest of the investigation alone ; for 
my strength and resolution had been too 
hardly taxed already. He said more words 
in praise of me for what I have been able to 
do up to this time, which I am almost 
ashamed to.write down with my own pen. 
Besides, there is no need — praise from his 
lips is one of the things that I can trust my 
memory to preserve to the latest day of my 
life. 

May 3rd.— Robert very long last night 
before he came back to tell me what he had 
done. He easily recognized the hunchback 
at the corner of the Mews by my description 
of him; but he found it a hard matter, even 
with the help of money, to overcome the 
cowardly wretch’s distrust of him as a 
stranger and a man. However, when this 
had been accomplished, the main difficulty 
was conquered. The hunchback, excited by 
the promise of mere money, went at once to 
the Red Lion to inquire about the person 
whom he had driven therein his cab. Robert 
followed him and waited at the corner of the 
street. The tidings brought by the cabman 
were of the most unexpected kind. The 
murderer —I can write of him by no other 
name — had fallen ill on the very night when 
he was driven to the Red Lion, had taken to 
his bed there and then, and was still confined 
to it at that very moment. His disease was 
of a kind that is brought on by excessive 
drinking, and that affects the mind as well as 
the body. The people at the public-house 
called it the Horrors. Hearing these things, 
Robert determined to see if he could not find 
out something more for himself, by going and 
inquiring at the public-house, in, the character 
of one of the friends of the sick man in bed 
up stairs. He made two important discov- 
eries.. First, he found out the name and ad- 
dress of the doctor in attendance. Secondly, 
he entrapped the barman into mentioning the 
murderous wretch by his name. This last 
discovery adds an unspeakably fearful interest 
to the dreadful catastrophe of Mary’s death. 
Noah Truscott, as she told me herself in the 
last conversation I ever had with her, was 
the name of the man whose drunken example 
ruined her father, and Noah Truscott is also 
the name of the man whose drunken fury 
killed her. There is something that makes 


one shudder, something fatal and supernatural 
in this awful fact. Robert agrees with me 
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guided my steps to that shop from which all 
the discoveries since made took their rise. 
He says he believes we are the instruments 
of effecting a righteous retribution ; and, if 
he spends his last farthing, he will have the 
investigation brought to its full end ina court 
of justice. 

May 4th. — Robert went to-day to consult 
a lawyer whom he knew in former times. 
The lawyer much interested, though not so 
seriously impressed as he ought to have been, 
by the story of Mary’s death and of the 
events that have followed it. He gave 
Robert a confidential letter to take to the 
doctor in attendance on the double-dyed vil- 
lain at the Red Lion. Robert left the letter, 
and called again and saw the doctor, who 
said his patient was getting better, and would 
most likely be up again in ten days or a fort- 
night. This statement Robert communicated 
to the lawyer, and the lawyer has undertaken 
to have the public-house properly watched, 
and the hunchback (who is the most impor- 
tant witness) sharply looked after for the 
next fortnight, or longer if necessary. Here, 
then, the progress of this dreadful business 
stops for awhile. 

May 5th.—Robert has got a little tem- 
porary employment in copying for his friend 
the lawyer. I am working harder than ever 
at my needle to make up for the time that 
has been lost lately. 

May 6th.—To-day was Sunday, and Robert 
proposed that we should go and look at 
Mary’s grave. He, who forgets nothing 
where a kindness is to be done, has found 
time to perform the promise he made to me 
on the night when we first met. The grave 
is already, by his orders, covered with turf, 
and planted round with shrubs. Some 
flowers, and a low headstone, are to be added 
to make the place look worthier of my poor 
lost darling who is beneath it. O, I hope I 
shall live long after I am married to Robert ! 
I want so much time to show him all my 
gratitude ! 

* * * * * 

May 20th. — A hard trial to my courage 
to-day. I have given evidence at the police- 
office, and have seen the monster who mur- 
dered her. ‘ ® 

I could only look at him once. I could, 
just see that he was a giant in size, and that 
he kept his dull, lowering, bestial face turned 





that the hand of Providence must have 


towards the witness-box, and his bloodshot, 
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vacant eyes staring on me. For an instant 
I tried to confront that look : for an instant 
I kept my attention fixed on him — on his 
blotched face, on the short grizzled lair above 
it—on his knotty, murderous right hand 
hanging loose over the bar in front of him, 
like the paw of a wild beast over the edge 
of his den. Then the horror of him — the 
double horror of confronting him, in thé first 
place, and afterwards of seeing that he was 
an old man — overcame me; and I turned 
away faint, sick, and shuddering. I never 
faced him again; and at the end of my evi- 
dence, Robert considerately took me out. 

When we met once more at the end of the 
examination, Robert told me that the pris- 
oner never spoke, and never changed his 
position. He was either fortified by the 
cruel composure of the savage, or his faculties 
had not yet thoroughly recovered from the 
disease that had so lately shaken them. The 
magistrate seemed to doubt if he was in his 
right mind ; but the evidence of the medical 
man relieved his uncertainty, and the pris- 
oner was committed for trial on a charge of 
manslaughter. 

Why not on acharge of murder? Robert 
explained the law to me when I asked that 
question. I accepted the explanation, but it 
did not satisfy me. Mary Mallinson was 
killed by a blow from the hand of Noah 
Truscott. That is murder in the sight of 
God. Why not murder in the sight of the 
law also? 

* * * * * 

June 18th. — To-morrow is the day ap- 
pointed for the trial at the Old Bailey. Be- 
fore sunset this evening I went to look at 
Mary’s grave. The turf has grown so green 
since I saw it last; and the flowers are 
springing upso prettily. A bird was perched, 
dressing his feathers, on the low white head- 
stone that bears the inscription of her name 
and age. I did not go near enough to dis- 
turb the little creature. He looked innocent 
and pretty on the grave, as Mary herself was 
in her life-time. When he flew away, I went 
and sat for a little by the headstone, and 
read the mournful lines on it. O, my love, 
my love! what harm or wrong had you ever 
done in this world, that you should die at 


- eighteen by a blow from a drunkard’s hand ? 


June 19th. — The trial. My experience 
of what happened at it is limited, like my 
experience of the examination at the police- 
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office, to the time occupied in giving my own 
evidence. They made me say much more 
than I said before the magistrate. Between 
examination and cross-examination, I had to 
go into almost all the particulars about poor 
Mary and her funeral that I have written in 
this journal ; the jury listening to every word 
I spoke with the most anxious attention. At 
the end the judge said a few words to me ap- 
proving of my conduct, and then there was 
a clapping of hands among the people in 
court. I was so agitated and excited that I 
trembled all over when they let me go out 
into the air again. I looked at the prisoner 
both when I entered the witness-box and 
when I left it. The lowering brutality of his 
face was unchanged, but his faculties seemed 
to be more alive and observant than they 
were at the police-office. A frightful blue 
change passed over his face, and he drew 
his breath so heavily that the gasps were 
distinctly audible, while I mentioned Mary 
by name, and described the mark of the 
blow on her temple. When they asked me 
if I knew anything of the prisoner, and I 
answered that I knew only what Mary her- 
self had told me about his having been her 
father’s ruin, he gave a kind of groan, and 
struck both his hands heavily on the dock. 
And when [ passed beneath him on my way 
out of the court, he leaned over suddenly, 
whether to speak to me or to strike me I 
can’t say, for he was immediately made to 
stand upright again by the turnkeys on either 
side of him. While the evidence proceeded 
(as Robert described it to me), the signs 
that he was suffering under superstitious ter- 
ror became more and more apparent; until, 
at last, just as the lawyer appointed to de- 
fend him was rising to speak, he suddenly 
cried out, in a voice that startled every one, 
up to the very judge on the bench, ‘‘ Stop! ”? 
There was a pause, and all eyes looked at 
him. The perspiration was pouring over his 
face like water, and he made strange uncouth 
signs with his hands to the judge opposite. 
“Stop all this!’ he cried again; “I’ve 
been the ruin of the father and the death of 
the child. Hang me before I do more harm! 


Hang me, for God’s sake, out of the way! ’’ 
As soon as the shock produced by this extra- 
ordinary interruption had subsided, he was 
removed, and there followed along discussion 
about whether he was of sound mind or not. 





The point was left to the jury to decide by 
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their verdict. They found him guilty of the 
charge of manslaughter, without the excuse 
of insanity. He was brought up again, and 
condemned to transportation for life. All he 
did on hearing the sentence was to reiterate 
his desperate words, ‘‘ Hang me before I do 
more harm! Hang me, for God’s sake, out 
of the way!” 

June 20th.—I made yesterday’s entry in 
sadness of heart, and I have not been better 
in my spirits. to-day. It is something to 
have brought the murderer to the punishment 
that he deserves. But the knowledge that 
this most righteous act of retribution is ac- 
complished, brings no consolation with it. 
The law does indeed punish Noah Truscott 
for his crime ; but can it raise up Mary Mal- 
linson from her last resting-place in the church- 
yard ? 

While writing of the law, I ought to re- 
cord that the heartless wretch who allowed 
Mary to be struck down in his presence with- 
out making any attempt to defend her, is not 
likely to escape with perfect impunity. The 
policeman who looked after him to insure his 
attendance at the trial, discovered that he 
had committed past offences, for which the 
law can make him answer. A summons was 
executed upon him, and he was taken before 
the magistrate the moment he left the court 
after giving his evidence. 

I had just written these few lines, and was 
closing my journal, when there came a knock 
at the door. I answered it, thinking Robert 
had called in his way home to say good-night, 
and found myself face to face with a strange 
gentleman, who immediately asked for Anne 
Rodway. On hearing that I was the person 
inquired for; he requested five minutes’ con- 
versation with me. I showed him into the 
little empty room at the back of the house, 
and waited, rather surprised and fluttered, to 
hear what he had to say. 

He was a dark man, with a serious manner, 
and a short stern way of speaking. I was 
certain that he was a stranger, and yet there 
seemed something in his face not unfamiliar 
to me. He began by taking a newspaper 
from his pocket, and asking me if I was the 
person who had given evidence at the trial of 
Noah Truscott on a charge of manslaughter. 
I answered immediately that I was. 

“*T have been for nearly two years in Lon- 
don secking Mary Mallinson, and always 
seeking her in yain,’”’ he said. ‘ The first and 
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only news I have had of her I found in the 
newspaper report of the trial yesterday.’ 

He still spoke calmly, but there was some- 
thing in the look of his eyes which showed 
me that he was suffering in spirit. A sudden 
nervousness overcame me, and I was obliged 
to sit down. 

‘*You knew Mary Mallinson, sir?” I 
asked, as quietly as I could. 

**T am her brother.” 

I clasped my hands and hid my face in 
despair! O! the bitterness of heart with 
which heard him say those simple words! 
‘“*You were very kind to her,” said the 
calm, tearless man. ‘In her name and for 
her sake, I thank you.’’ 

“OQ! sir,” I said, ‘‘ why did you never 
write to her when you were in foreign 
parts ? ” 

‘*T wrote often,”’ he answered, ‘* but each 
of my letters contained a remittance of 
money. Did Mary tell you she had a step- 
mother? If she did, you may guess why 
none of my letters were allowed to reach 
her. I now know that this woman robbed 
my sister. Has she lied in telling me that 
she was never informed of Mary’s place of 
abode? ”’ 

I remembered that Mary had never com- 
municated with her step-mother after the 
separation, and could therefore assure him 
that the woman had spoken the truth. 

He paused for a moment, after that, and 
sighed. Then he took out a pocket-book 
and said : 

‘**T have already arranged for the pay- 
ment of any legal expenses that may have 
been incurred by the trial; but I have still 
to reimburse you for the funeral charges 
which you so generously defrayed. Excuse 
my speaking bluntly on this subject; I am 
accustomed to look on all matters where 
money is concerned purely as matters of 
business.’ 

I saw that he was taking several bank- 
notes out of the pocket-book, and stopped 
him. 

‘IT will gratefully receive back the little 
money I actually paid, sir, because I am not 
well off, and it would be an ungracious act of 
pride in me to refuse it from you,’ I said. 
‘But I see you handling bank-notes, any 
one of which is far beyond the amount you 
have to repay me. Pray put them back, sir. 





What I did for your poor lost sister, I did 
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from my love and fondness for her. You 
have thanked me for that; and your thanks 
are all I can receive.”’ 

He had hitherto concealed his feelings, but 
I saw them now begin to get the better of 
him. His eyes softened, and he took my 
hand and squeezed it hard. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he said. 
your pardon with all my heart.” 

There was silence between us, for I was 
crying; and I believe, at heart, he was cry- 
ing too. At last, he dropped my hand, and 
seemed to change back, by an effort, to his 
former calmness. 

‘* Ts there no one belonging to you to whom 
I can be of service’? he asked. ‘‘I see 
among the witnesses on the trial the name 
of a young man who appears to have assisted 
you in the inquiries which led to the pris- 
oner’s conviction. Is he a relation?” 

**No, sir—at least, not now— but I 
hope aimee ae 

** What?” 

“TI hope that he may, one day, be the 
nearest and dearest relation to me that a 
woman can have.”’ I said those words boldly, 
because I was afraid of his otherwise taking 
some wrong view of the connection between 
Robert and me. 

‘One day?’ he repeated. ‘‘ One day may 
be a long time hence.” 

‘*' We are neither of us well off, sir,” I 
said. ‘‘Qne day, means the day when we 
are a little richer than we are now.”’ 

‘* Is the young man educated? Can he pro- 
duce testimonials to his character? Oblige 
me by writing his name and address down on 
the back of that card.’’ 

When I had obeyed, in a handwriting 
which I am afraid did me no credit, he took 
out another card, and gave it to nie. 

“*T shall leave England to-morrow,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There is nothing now to keep me in 
my own country. If you are ever in any 


eT beg 
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difficulty or distress (which, I pray God, you 
may never be), apply to my London agent, 
whose address you have there.” He stopped, 
and looked at me attentively — then took my 
hand again. ‘‘ Where is she buried?” he 
said suddenly, in a quick whisper, turning 
his head away. 

I told him, and added that we had made 
the grave as beautiful as we could with grass 
and flowers. 

I saw his lips whiten and tremble. 

** God bless and reward you!” he said, 
and drew me towards him quickly and 
kissed my forehead. I was quite over- 
come, and sank down and hid my face on 
the table. When I looked up again he was 
gone. 

* * * * * * 

June 25th, 1841. —I write these lines on 
my wedding morning, when little more than 
a year has passed since Robert returned to 
England. 

His salary was increased yesterday to one 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. If I only 
knew where Mr. Mallinson was, I would 
write and tell him of our present happiness. 
But for the situation which his kindness pro- 
cured for Robert, we might still have been 
waiting vainly for the day that has now 
come. 

I am to work at home for the future, and 
Sally is to help us in our new abode. If 
Mary could have lived to see this day! I am 
not ungrateful for my blessings ; but O, how 
I miss that sweet face, on this morning of all 
others ! 

I got up to-day early enough to go alone 
to the grave, and to gather the nosegay that 
now lies before me from the flowers that grow 
round it. I shall put it in my bosom when 
Robert comes to fetch me to the church. 
Mary would have been my bridesmaid if she 
had lived; and I can’t forget Mary, even on 
my wedding-day. 





THe Port CHAPMAN. 
*©°Trs true that Chapman’s reverend ashes 
must 

Lie rudely mingled with the vulgar dust, 
Cause careful heirs the wealthy only have 

To build a glorious bauble o’er the grave. 

Yet do I not despair some one may be 

So seriously devout to poetry, 


» " As to translate his reliques, and find room 





In the warm church to build him up a tomb : 

Since Spenser hath a stone; and Drayton’s 
brows 

Stand petrefied in the wall, with laurel boughs 

Yet girt about, and nigh wise Henry’s herse 

Old Chaucer got a marble for his verse. 

So courteous is Death; Death poets brings 

So high a pomp to lodge them with their 
kings.’? — Habington. 
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A PASTORAL HYMN.—THE ‘‘ SACRED TRADESMAN.’’ 
A PASTORAL HYMN TO THE FAIRIES. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


O, ve little tricksey gods! . 
Tell me where ye sleep o’ nights, 
Where ye laugh and weep o’ nights ! 
Ts it in the velvet pods 
Of the drooping violets, — 
In the purple palaces, 
Scooped and shaped like chalices ! 
Or beneath the silver bend, 
In among the cooling jets 
Of iris-haunted, wood cascades 
That tumble down from porphyry heights ? 
Do ye doze in rose-leaf boats 
Where the dreamy streamlet floats, 
Full of fish and phosphorus motes, 
Through the heart of pleasant glades ? 


When we crush a pouting bloom, 
Ten to one we kill a Fairy ! 

May be that the light perfume 
In our nostrils, sweet and airy, 
Is the spirit of the Fairy 
Floating upward! 0, be wary ! 
Who can tell what size or make 
The wilful little beings take? 
There ’s a bird ; now, who can say 
°T is a Robin or a Fay? 

Why may not immortal things 
Go on red and yellow wings ! 
Lo! I see some dew-drops there 
Glistening in the amber hair, 

In the waving tufts of corn ! 
Are the eyes of “ little folks,’’ 
Giving with their roguish looks 

Fresher beauty to the morn ? 
Ah! if so the Fairies bide 

Round us, with us, tell me why 
Is their subtle speech denied ? 

Are they deafened to my cry? 


If you ask me why my song 
Morn, and noon, and night complains, 
I will tell you. Long ago, 
When the orchards and the lanes 
Were, with fragrant apple-blooms, 
White as in a fall of snow, 
It was then we missed a voice — 
It was little Mary’s! . 
For one morn she wandered forth, 
In the spring-time of the earth, 
And was lost among the Fairies ! 
So I go in pensive moods 
Through the shadows, by the brooks, 
Talking to the solemn woods, 
Peering into mossy nooks, 
Asking sadly, now and then, 
After tiny maids and men ! 
* * * * * 
For my thoughts are with the child, 
All my heart is gone with Mary’s — 
O, sad day she fled away, 
And was lost among the Fairies ! 
— Southern Literary Messenger. 
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THE ‘“‘SACRED TRADESMAN.” 


The Globe, July 7th. 


Ricutty judged the impannelled blades, man, 
Venging well the unflogged snip, 
Sacred be the British Tradesman, 
Sacred from the ribald quip. 

Is it fit for you to flout him, 

That unmatched commercial saint? 
You should never speak about him 
Without awe and self-restraint. 


White his nature, safe from soiling, 
As the alum in his loaves; 

Green his soul, as coppers boiling 
With his pickles in yon stoves. 
Sacred hold his weekly dealings 
Who on Sabbaths holds the plates, 
Spare his fine parochiabfeelings, 
Rate not one who pays his rates. 


Speak with awe of one who mixes 
Divers poisons with his beer; 

Speak with awe of one who tricks his 
Customers with solemn leer; 

Speak with awe of one who tells you 
** On his honor you ’Il be pleased; ’’ 

Speak with awe of one who sells you 
Tainted meat, until it ’s seized. 


Spare him, while you see him pumping 
Water on the milk he sells; 

Spare him, while his thumb is jumping 
Back its inches in your ells ; 

Spare him, while he tips the flunkey 
That the rich man he may cheat : 

Spare him, while he “rides the monkey ” 
That devours the poor man’s meat. 


Bless the slop-shop’s Jew parader 
(Hang the starving stitcher’s grief), 
Honor the marine-store trader, 
Trainer of the infant thief. 
Bless yon salesman’s rotten tables, 
And his sofas stuffed with hay; 
Bless yon goldsmith’s graver fables, 
‘* Not Mosiac,”’ did he say. 


Yes, we ’re full of awe, and so forth, 
Self-restraining, void of plaint; 
But one little truth should go forth 
Touching that same self-restraint. 
Though the British Tradesman gaily 
Goes on puffing, smirking, lying — 
Folks, oft bit, are learning daily 
To restrain themselves — from buying. 





By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they so were bred : 


And thus the child imposes on the man. 
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‘¢ A tradesman is in the eyes of juries a sacred charac- 
ter, not to be mentioned without awe and self-restraint.”” — 


— The Press. 


The priest continues what the nurse began, — 
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From The Examiner. 
Life of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. By 
the late George William Fulcher. Edited 
by his Son. ngman and Co. 


Moves as are the dimensions of this little 
book, it yet tells more of the life of Gains- 
borough than has hitherto been known. It 
is at first sight remarkable that one of the 
most famous artists of the English school, 
living at a period when memoir writers and 
recorders of small talk were plentiful, having 
a wide circle of clever friends, and known as 
a gay companion, should die at the age of 
sixty-two, and leave behind him only the 
most scanty records for the use of a biogra- 
pher. The reason may be, that, his rise in 
the world being rapid and uninterrupted, 
there was nothing in Gainsborough’s career 
to cause men to inquire below ‘the surface of 
his obvious and merited good fortune. ll 
went well with him from first to last; and 
although no artist ever was more clearly born 
to his career, or lived more truly that life of 
a man of genius which displays every-day 
features of unusual significance and interest, 
yet there were few about him who took note 
of his real character. The great world saw 
in him little except the fashionable portrait 
painter ; while with literary men he had not 
much sympathy or intercourse, — the artists 
out of his own calling, in whose company he 
took most pleasure, being the leading actors 
and musicians. 

The life of Gainsborough now published, 
short as it is, has been the opus magnum, the 
opus unice dilectum, of its writer, an inhabi- 
tant of Gainsborough’s native town of Sud- 
bury, his schoolfellow in boyhood, afterwards 
always an admirer of his genius. Mr. Ful- 
cher seems to have gathered notes from every 
trustworthy source. He applied for help to 
all the surviving relatives and friends of the 
artist, and he incorporated in his little nar- 
rative every fact he found it possible to as- 
certain. A year ago, however, he died, leav- 
ing his work not yet perfectly complete. His 
son has instituted new inquiries, finished the 
book, and issued it to the public in its pres- 
ent form, adorned pleasantly with little views 
of the places of Gainsborough’s birth, death, 
and burial, and with a very pretty picture by 
his deceased’ nephew, illustrative of his first 

attempt at portrait painting. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born at Sud- 
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one of the most picturesque old houses of a 
picturesque old country town. Sudbury 
then lived by the wool trade, and Gains- 
borough’s father, ‘‘a fine old man, who wore 
his hair carefully parted, and was remarka- 
ble for the whiteness and regularity of his 
teeth,’’ was a woolspinner, a tolerably thriv- 
ing man, who introduced as a secret and 
special department into his own workrooms 
the manufacture of shrouds, then'carried on 
chiefly at Coventry. He was a regular at- 
tendant at the Independent chapel in his 
town, and although ready to puta keg of 
smuggled brandy in his cart when the occa- 
sion served, was really an honest man, who 
might have been much richer than he was 
had he adopted, with the spinners in his em- 
ploy, and with his customers, the sharp prac- 
tice sanctioned by the usages of his especial 
trade. Gainsborough’s mother was a woman 
of well-cultivated mind, who excelled in 
flower painting. Her brother was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and head- 
master of the grammer school at Sudbury. 
It would be interesting to know more about 
these parents, for they transmitted to several 
of their children special qualities. There 
were five sons and four daughters. The 
daughters all married ; and of the five sons, 
thee at least were men of a rare genius ; of 
the remaining two, one was killed by an ac- 
cident in his boyhood, and of the other little 
is recorded. The three who were born with 
peculiar instincts were John, Humphry, and 
the painter Thomas. 

Mechanical ingenuity was remarkable in 
all, in John a passion. He made an attempt 
to fly, he invented a mechanical cuckoo which 
would sing all the year round, and a wheel 
that turned in a still bucket of water. He 
made a time-keeper that nearly won the re- 
ward of twenty thousand pounds offered by 
the Act 12th Anne 1714, and did obtain a 
reward of public money. He laid out, to- 
wards the close of his life, every stray pound 
he could compass upon brass work for an in- 
strument to discover the longitude ; as an old 
man he would draw diagrams with his stick 
upon the floor by the hour together ; and 
after he died, his house at Sudbury was found 
to be nearly filled with brass and tin models 
of every shape and form, most of them in an 
unfinished state. John seldom finished what 


he took in hand. That was the check upon 





bury one hundred and thirty years ago, in 


his worldly success. 


‘Some little thing 
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was wrong,” he used to say when he 
failed ; ‘‘ if I had but gone on with it I am 
sure I should have succeeded, but a new 
scheme came across me.’’ So he was called, 
by the Sudbury people, Scheming Jack. 
John Gainsborough had some skill as a 
painter. 

Humphry became a dissenting minister, 
pious and indefatigable, but he too was born 
a mechanist. His leisure was spent in me- 
chanical inventions ; and after his death it 
was necessary tO maintain his house and to 
retain his servants, that no whisper might 
escape of the large model of a steam-engine 
contained in it, embodying Humphry’s orig- 
inal inventions, until full inquiry had been 
made into its value. It is asserted by the 
family that Humphry Gainsborough was the 
author of one of Watt’s improvements, the 
way of condensing the steam in a separate 
vessel ; and that the idea was carried to Watt 
by a strange person, evidently acquainted 
with mechanics, who applied to Humphry 
Gainsborough ‘for leave to see his working 
model. There is in the British Museum a 
sun-dial, capable of showing time distinctly 
to one minute, without the assistance of 
wheel-work, and having the name of its in- 
ventor, Humphry Gainsborough, inscribed 
upon it. 

Thomas Gainsborough had a like tendency, 
and his mechanical skill was not spent merely 
in his art as a painter, which is in one sense 
a mechanical art of extreme delicacy. He 
took a peculiar delight in modelling, and 
when in the zenith of his fame would break a 
piece of wax from one of the candles near 
him, and in a quarter of an hour model a 
friend’s head with it so perfectly, that the 
likeness seemed to be as true and accurate a 
work of art asany other of his portraits. He 
painted also two moonlight scenes with me- 
chanical effects ; and showed not only his true 
painter’s instinct by drawing always from 
nature, and even fetching into his house 
branches and twigs enough to make a decent 
wood-stack, but his mechanical taste showed 
itself in a habit he had of often building a 
landscape which he meant to paint, with bits 
of looking-glass for water, bits of coal for 
rock, and so forth, minute models in clay rep- 
resenting men or cattle. His instinct .as a 
painter, too, possessed him forcibly. He 
spent his evenings at home by his wife’s side, 
rapidly designing sketch after sketch, putting 
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aside those ideas which pleased him when on 
paper, and throwing the rest under the table. 
He was a prompt worker, and few artists 
have produced more rapidly or given away 80 
much work, as Gainsborough —one might 
almost say thoughtlessly — distributed among 
his friends. 

Of course an artist thus endowed was a 
boy painter. There was not a tree or post 
near Sudbury having a trace of beauty in it 
that had not fixed his attention in boyhood. 
He sketched and sketched, and his first por- 
trait was the face of a mysterious orchard 
plunderer, who happened to peer over the 
hedge while he, having risen early, was at 
work on the landscape in a little summer 
house. The portrait proclaimed who was the 
thief. 

His bent being so obvious, at the age of 
fifteen Thomas Gainsborough was sent to 
London, where he studied under Hayman, 
then a man in high repute as a historical 
painter. After three years’ study he took 
rooms in Hatton Garden, and began as a 
landscape and portrait painter, also as modeller 
of clay figures, on his own account. The 
first year’s failure admonished him to pack up 
and return to Sudbury. There he lost little 
time in marrying a beautiful girl whose por- 
trait he had taken, and with whom he was 
naturally brought into association, she being 
the sister of a commercial traveller in the em- 
ployment of his father. Miss Margaret Burr 
had from a mysterious source — it is said be- 
cause she was natural daughter of the Duke 
of Bedford —two hundred pounds a -year. 
With this to fall back upon, Thomas Gains- 
borough and his wife Margaret, respectively 
at the ages of nineteen and eighteen, began 
life in a six-pound house at Ipswich, where. 
he made quick progress as a painter of the 
faces and the houses of the gentry of the 
place and its vicinity. While the young 
couple were at Ipswich, Mr. Thicknesse, a 
vain man with an ill-regulated mind, but not 
without power to be helpful, was appointed 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard Fort. 
He had a house at Bath, and lived there in 
the winter months ; and that young Gains- 
borough should try his powers in that home 
of fashion was the advice of Thicknesse to his 
clever friend. Gainsborough took the advice 
and made his fortune. As a portrait painter 
at Bath his price rose rapidly with his fame, 
from three and five guineas to fifty and a 
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hundred. This suceess carried him on to 
London, where he paid three hundred a year 
for the lodgings of. his family in Schomburg 
House, Pall Mall —his family being a wife 
and two fair daughters—and as a good 
painter and good Tory he obtained, almost at 
once, the patronage of George III. and all his 
household. Though undoubtedly not a better 
portrait painter than Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
was for atime more certainly the ton. Thus 
Gainsborough prospered, till at the age of 
sixty-two a cancer in the neck brought his 
life toaclose. He had looked upas an artist 
always to Rubens and Vandyck, and he had 
lived in jealousy, and a certain liberal an- 
tagonism that was not to be called envy, 
with Reynolds ; but in his last hours he called 
Reynolds to his bedside, and addressed to him 
his last recorded words, ‘‘ We are all going 
to heaven,—and Vandyke is of the com- 

In his lifetime Gainsborough was followed 
by the public as a portrait painter, but it is 
mainly for his English landscapes that his 
memory is cherished by posterity. The way 
from his hall door to his painting room used 
to be lined with his landscapes, and few of 
his sitters turned their heads as they passed 
to admire them. Horace Walpole, from 
whose annotated catalogues Mr. Fulcher’s 
biography is enriched with many useful facts, 
did not overlook Gainsborough’s rural scenes. 
They were often placed by him on the same 
level with those of Rubens, and the true bent 
of the painter’s genius did not escape the eye 
of Dr. Wolcot. 

In Gainsborough’s portraits the careful 
painting of whatever musical instruments may 
happen to be introduced is very noticeable. 
He took a strange delight in them. There 
were times, said William Jackson of Exeter, 
@ musician and amateur artist, ‘* when music 
seemed to be Gainsborough’s employment and 
painting his diversion.’’ And he adds : 


‘‘ When I first knew Gainsborough, he 
lived at Bath, where Giardini had been ex- 
hibiting his then unrivalled powers on the 
violin. His excellent performance made the 
— enamored of that instrument; and 

e was not satisfied until he possessed: it. 
He next heard Abel on the viol-di-gamba. 
The violin was hung on the willow — Abel’s 
viol-di-gamba was purchased, and the house 
resounded with melodious thirds and fifths. 
My friend’s ion had now a fresh object 
— Fischer’s hautboy ; but I do not recollect 
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that he deprived Fischer of his instrument : 
and though he procured a hautboy, 1 never 
heard him ma the least attempt on it. 
Probably his ear was too delicate to bear the 
disagreeable sounds which necessarily attend 
the first beginnings on a wind-instrument. 
The next time I saw Gainsborough it was in 
the character of king David. He had heard 
a harper at Bath —the performer was soon 
left harpless—and now Fischer, Abel, and 
Giardini, were all forgotton—there was 
nothing like chords and arpeggios! He 
really stuck to the harp long enough to play 
several airs with variations, and, in a little 
time, would nearly have exhausted all the 
pieces usually performed on an instrument in- 
capable of modulation (this was not a pedal 
harp), when another visit from Abel brought 
him back to the viol-di-gamba. This, and 
an occasional flirtation with the fiddle, con- 
tinued for some years, when, as ill-luck 
would have it, he heard Crosdill — but, b 
some irregularity of conduct, for which 
cannot account, he neither took up, nor 
bought the violincello. All his passion for 
the was vented in descriptions of Cros- 
dill’s tone and bowing, which was rapturous 
and enthusiastic to the last degree. 

“‘ Happening on a time to see a theorbo 
in a picture of Vandyke’s, Gainsborough 
concluded, because, perhaps, it was finely 
painted, that the theorbo must be a fine in- 
strument. He recollected to have heard of 
a German professor, and ascending to his 
garret found him dining on roasted apples, 
and smoking his pipe with his theorbo beside 
him. ‘Iam come to buy your lute — name 
your price, and here’s your money.’ ‘I 
cannot sell my Jute.’ ‘ No, not for a guinea 
or two— but you must sell it, 1 tell you.’ 
‘ My lute is worth much money — it is worth 
ten guineas.’ ‘Aye! that it is—see, 
here’s the money.’ So saying, he took up 
the instrument, Tai down the price, went 
half way down the stair, and returned. ‘I 
have done but half my errand; what is 
your lute worth if I have not your book?’ 
‘What book, Master Gainsborough?’ 
‘ Why, the book of airs you have composed 
for the lute.’ ‘ Ah, sir, I can never part 
with my book!’ ‘ Poh! you can make an- 
other at any time — this is the book I mean 
— there ’s ten guineas for it —so once more 
good-day.’ He went down a few steps, and 
returned again. ‘ What use is your book to 
me if I don’t understand it? and your lute, 
you may take it again if you won’t teach 
me to play on it. Come home with me, 
and give me the first lesson.’ ‘I will come 
to-morrow.’ ‘You must come now.’ ‘I 
must dress myself.’ ‘For what? You are 
.the best figure I have seen to-day.’ ‘I must 











shave, sir.’ ‘I honor your beard!’ ‘I 
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LIFE OF THOMAS 


must, however, put on my wig.’ ‘ D— your 
wig! per cap and beard become you! Do 

ou think, if Vandyke was to paint you, 
ed let you be shaved?’ ”’ 


One end to which this passion of Gains- 
borough’s led was the passion of Fischer, the 
hautboy player, for his second daughter, 
Mary. Having wooed and won her before 
her father received notice of their proceedings, 
Gainsborough, whose impulses were always 
generous, accepted the necessity. The newly- 
married couple took a little house in Curzon 
street, May Fair, but a separation followed 
shortly, because Mrs. Fischer, who was very 
beautiful, proved to be subject to aberrations 
of mind. The elder daughter died unmarried, 
and was a remarkable performer on the harp- 
sichord, but she also was of doubtfully sound 
intellect. Both girls, as well as Margaret his 
wife, survived the painter. 


‘In person, Gainsborough was handsome, 
of a fair complexion, regular features, tall, 
and well-proportioned. His forehead, al- 
though not high, was broad and strongly 
marked, his nose Roman, his mouth and eye 
denoting humor and refinement — the gen- 
eral expression of his face, thoughtful, yet 
not altogether pleasant. The most casual 
observer would have seen that much lay 
there; one gifted with greater insight would 
have said, also, that something was wanting 
there : few could have affirmed what. Gains- 
borough executed several portraits of him- 
self, two of which stood in his gallery at the 
time of his death, but with their faces 
modestly turned towards the wainscot. Miss 
Gainsborough gave one to the Royal Academy 
— its members presenting her with a silver 
vase, designed by West, ‘‘as a token of 
respect to the abilities of her Father.”” This 
vase is now in the possession of the Painter’s 
, sot hew, the Rev. Gainsborough Gar- 

iner, of Worcester. 

‘‘ Gainsborough’s nature was generous, 
impulsive, enthusiastic. When Thicknesse 
— him on his way to the theatre, and 
told him the story of the friendless and for- 
saken woman, the tear started to his eye, he 
‘could not’ go till he had contributed to 
her necessities. Like Honeywood, in Gold- 
smith’s play, his bounty not unfrequently 
partook of weakness. Money and pictures 
were bestowed inconsiderately. He pre- 
sented twenty drawings to one lady, who 
was so ignorant of their value that she 
pasted them on the walls of her dressing- 
room ; and gave Colonel Hamilton the ‘ Boy 
at the Stile ’ for playing a solo on the violin. 
His impulsiveness was occasionally attended 
with unpleasant results. Being very much 
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struck with Velasquez’s portrait of the youn 
Duke of Asturias, now in the Dulwic 
Gallery, he said to the servant of its pone: 
sor, Mr. Agar, ‘ Tell your master I will give 
him a thousand pounds for that picture.’ 
The message was delivered, and Mr. Agar, 
thinking the offer advantageous, sent Gains- 
borough word that he might have the paint- 
ing on those terms. Gainsborough, very 
much confused, was compelled to acknowl- 
edge that, however he might admire it, he 
could not afford to give so large a sum. 

“The great defect in Gainsborough’s 
character was a want of that evenness of 
temper which Reynolds so abundantly pos- 
sessed. It was a maxim with Sir Joshua 
never to regard, or be affected by, small 
things. He would have painted the dimple 
in the Alderman’s chin; and had any one 
inquired in Leicester fields—‘ Has that fel- 
low Reynolds finished my portrait?’ he 
would have ‘ shifted his trumpet and only 
took snuff.’ Gainsborough was equal to an 
emergency, but could not bring his philoso- 
phy to bear on trivial occasions. A con- 
ceited sitter, an ill-dressed dinner, a relative 
visiting him in a hackney coach, disturbed 
his equanimity: yet when his daughter 
formed a matrimonial engagement without 
consulting him, he was calm and collected, 
unwilling, he says, to ‘ have the cause of 
unhappiness lay upon his conscience.’ He 
has been accused of malevolence, but ‘to 
such a feeling his heart was a stranger. 
Soon angry, he was soon appeased, and if 
he was the first to offend, he was the first to 
atone. Whenever he spoke crossly to his 
wife, a remarkably sweet-tempered woman, 
he would write a note of repentance, sign it 
with the name of his favorite dog, ‘ Fox,’ 
and address it to his Margaret’s pet spaniel, 
‘ Tristram.” Fox would take the note in his 
mouth and duly deliver it to Tristram. 
Margaret would then answer ! ‘ My own dear 
Fox, you are always loving and good, and I 
am a naughty little female ever to worry 
you, as I too often do, so we will kiss and 
say no more about it; your own affectionate 
Tris.’ 

‘For books, Gainsborough cared little ; 
in one of his letters he says that he ‘ was 
well read in the volume of nature, and that 
was learning sufficient for him.’ The soci- 
ety of the thoughtful and the wise was not 


more to his taste. Although he knew John- 


son and Burke, he preferred the company of 
Sheridan, Henderson, Abel, and Fischer. 
His conversation was extremely lively, bor- 
dering sometimes on licentiousness ; his 
favorite subjects were music and painting, 
which he treated in a manner peculiarly his 
own. Few were more successful in repartee. 





He was once examined as a witness on @ 
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trial respecting the originality of a picture, 
and a counsellor endeavored to puzzle him 
by saying, ‘I observe you lay great stress on 
a ‘* Painter’s eye’? — what do you mean by 
that expression?’ ‘A Painter’s eye,’ 
answered Gainsborough, ‘is to him what a 
lawyer’s tongue is to you.’ ”’ 





These extracts suffice to show the manner 
of Mr. Fulcher’s narrative. I[t has been 
written with the utmost conscientiousness, 
and there is appended to it an annotated list 
of Gainsborough’s known works, which ap- 
pears to be wonderfully full and accurate. 





Tue War Manta.—The idea of a war with 
England! Men in the country read about it, 
and, as in the columns of the newspapers, 
talked about it; but the columns of the newspa- 
pers were the only ones that moved on the occa- 
sion. We were, in all the length and breadth 
of New-York, like unto the party who buried 
Sir John Moore —‘‘ Not a drum was heard.’’ 
Over 200,000 or 300,000 of citizen soldiery never 
provided a cartridge. The fashionable and 
worthy gentlemen who are the aids to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were not sent with any order. 
The Military Secretary never thought of his du- 
ties, and Inspector-General Bruce and Adjutant- 
General Pruyn took no unusual cares. upon 
themselves. The great State of the Union never 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the line of active 
business because Marcy and Palmerston were 
flourishing the small sword of diplomacy in the 
air. Our people knew that there was no cause 
of war. Intelligently they knew that. They 
knew of public affairs just as accurately as did 
the men who kept the portfolios of the State, and 
hence the calm. The incident illustrates the 
pomp in the people of the two countries. 

eare wont to speak of England as a nation 
whose people are one with us. It is not accu- 
rately so. We are one with their few—not 
their many. The Commons of the empire re- 
veal in debate and in interrogatory the inten- 
tion and information of the rulers. It would 
have puzzled Mr. Buchanan or Mr. Marcy to 
reveal the vexed question to our people in any 
light in which it had not long before appeared to 
them. In our country few people: study, but 
almost every one reads, and the newspaper is 
the book. The history of this century would 
lose one of its most extraordinary features if the 
record of this occurrence were not noted. In 
that legislature, where undoubtedly are gathered 
more learned men, carefully prepared for their 
duties by education, by study of history, and 
by all that hereditary wealth and unequalled 
schools could accomplish, the question of a war 
with the United States was the theme of intense 
interest, while the people of the United States 
never bestowed a thought upon it. Our people 
never sent their war cry across the Atlantic 
but when such cause existed as roused every 
township, and the merit and purport of which 
.were known in every school district. Four 
times has the sword been unsheathed, and al- 
though, in one of the instances, partially only, 
the nation stood ready to sustain the whole 
quarrel. The revolution was a fight for life, the 
war of 1812 for rank in the family of na- 
tions, the war with Algiers for a free flag, and 





the guasit war with France was to indicate that 
insolence might be pushed too far. On all these 
the nation reasoned, debated, conversed among 
themselves, from house to house, and the strong 
act followed the strong resolve; but this last 
Parliamentary war-cry the people of America 
heeded as little as though it had been the green 
corn dance of the Camanches. ‘Too busy with ear- 
nest questions at home to heed the alarm abroad, 
for which there was only breath and life enough 
to give imperfect utterance, the people of the 
Republic forgot that diplomacy was in a knot. I 
write to record the fact of the utter indifference 
of the people of the country to all the seeming 
struggle of words and dispatches. We heard of 
the arrival of troops at- Quebec, and the only 
sensation was that of pleasure that there would 
be more of pageant at the citadel as our parties 
of pleasure traverse the queer highways of that 
quaint fortress city. Mr. Crampton left, fol- 
lowed, as the tail the comet, by the consuls; 
and the only curiosity manifested was to 
** guess ’? who would fill their snug places, inas- 
much as England’s liberality towards its offi- 
cials is widely known. Old citizens recollected 
that Copenhagen Jackson was turned off, and 
that the incident soon died out and was of no 
moment. The country never stirred for this ru- 
mor of war. The peace addresses of the people 
of England do but gild refined gold. The peace 
sentiment has not even had a shadow pass before 
its brightness. Nothing but a great question 
can rive asunder these nations. No sudden 
chasm comes between England and the United 
States. It will slowly and solemnly open if it 
ever exists. Irving and Macaulay, Morse and 
Landseer, Grinnell and Baring, and their like, 
have formed an intertwined net, the meshes of 
which envelope both lands. — Wew York Cour- 
ier and Enquirer. — Copied into The Times 
of 6 August. 





**1116.— Tus year was so deficient in mast, 
that there was never heard such in all this land, 
or in Wales.’’ 

Mast then must either have been human food, 
or pork more a necessary of life than we have 
ever considered it to be. 





Wuen Henry I. heard that the tradesmen re- 
fused broken money, though of good silver, he 
commanded the whole of it to be broken, or cut 
in pieces. 

This was at once to show its quality,and make 
the broken money pass. 
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THE POPE AS A TEMPORAL PRINCE. 


Tue idea of the separation of the spiritual 
from the temporal power of the Pope seems 
to be gaining ground among the clergy at 
home and abroad ; but it is particularly in 
Italy, and in Rome itself, that the abdication 
of that power is looked upon as inevitable, 
and the only safe solution of an important 
question. ‘It is imagined in France,’’ ob- 
serves the Abbé Michon, to whose book I 
have already alluded, 


««That the eminent members of the clergy of 
Rome hold greatly to the temporal power of the 
Pope. That opinion is, indeed, so rooted in the 
religious world, that to speak of the Sovereign 
Pontiff as freed from his temporal mission, is 
the same as to say that there is no Pope at all. 
Now, except the party at Rome, who are natu- 
rally interested in the maintenance of the pres- 
ent organization, there are a considerable num- 
ber of superior men who anticipate such a 
solution, and who, far from being frightened at 
it, either for the Papacy or for the Church, 
await on this point the will of Providence, and 
are ready to hail a separation, from which, 
according to them, the Church must derive 
immense benefit. These men are found among 
the congregations with whom the thought of 
directing souls by temporal means least prevails, 
and who have preserved the idea of Christian 
independence and the poverty of their holy 
Founder; these are found even in the Sacred 
College. 

**In fact, the ideas on that point have so ad- 
vanced at Rome that last year the question of the 
separation of the temporal power was formally 
mooted in full consistory by one of the most 
eminent men of the Roman Church, Cardinal 
Marini, who, in a remarkable address, to which 
no contradiction was given, declared that the 
temporal power attached to the spiritual sover- 
eignty of the Pope was the great obstacle to the 
welfare of the Church. The Cardinal examined 
the question from every point of view. He dwelt 
particularly on the fact that Rome, being the first 
Power of the world in its spiritual character, 
had become by its connection with temporal 
authority a paltry State of the fourth or fifth 
rank; that consequently this power only dimin- 
ished its spiritual and moral gradeur, and that 
the spiritual power did not in any degree exalt 
the petty sovereignty of which it supported the 
‘burden. ‘4 

** Indeed, the Sovereign Pontiff is himself so 
much imbued with these ideas, that in the month 
of December, 1854, during the Convocation of 
the Bishops for the proclamation of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and in a secret meeting at 
the Vatican, at which only the French Bishops 
were present, he expressed a wish to know from 
them if, in the event of being forced by political 
causes to quit his States, he could count on a 
friendly reception in France. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say what the answer was. France, 
where so many sincere Catholics are still found, 
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would be too happy to realize the engagement. 
accepted in her name by our venerable bishops.’’ 


On the question of transferring to Jeru- 
salem the seat of the Papal authority, the 
Abbé Michon says : 


**In the course of the year 1855, while the 
war in the East was in all its force, when a com- 
plication of affairs might be dreaded in Europe, 
that solution was proposed to the Pontifical 
Government. Complete liberty of action was 
guaranteed to the Sovereign Pontiff at Jerusa- 
salem; the means of maintaining in an honor- 
able manner his high dignity were secured to 
him; while a railroad from Jerusalem to Jaffa 
would render the communications of the Papacy 
with Europe as rapid as from Rome itself. The 
proposition at first was not agreeable to the polit- 
ical world at Rome, who were unwilling to ex- 
change a residence in a great and splendid 
city for that of the humble Jerusalem. But in 
presence of new complications the proposition 
would encounter less opposition if the more re- 
flecting persons at Rome accepted, that plan as 
the most honorable for the Papaty, though it 
might impose on some men sacrifices which 
evidently are not beyond the strength of souls 
that are seriously Christian.’’ 


The Abbé examines the question theolog* 
ically, and as to whether the Pope can trans- 
fer the apostolic seat*to any other place than 
Rome. He says: 


‘*The greater number of theologians declare 
for the affirmative. They maintain that the 
Sovereign Pontiff is perfectly free to establish 
himself where he pleases. According to them 
Jesus Christ gave the Primacy to Peter, but did 
not make him Bishop*of Rome, and in what 
place soever he may be the Pope still preserves 
his primacy. Bellarmine, whose authority is 
above suspicion, says— ‘The Bishop of Rome 
is not the successor of Peter but of the act of 
Peter, and not from the first institution of Jesus 
Christ, for Peter need not have chosen that par- 
ticular seat as he did the first five years, and in, 
that case, at his death, neither the Bishop of 
Rome nor of Antioch would have succeeded him, 
but only the person whom the church elected. 
He could have remained at Antioch, and then 
the Bishop of Antioch would have succeeded 
him.’ The papacy is, therefore, inherent in 
the successors of Peter in what place soever be 
the seat. When Pius VI., dying at Valence, 
expressed his regret at ending his days in exile, 
the Cardinal who attended him was quite right 
when he said ‘ Holy Father, the Pope is every- 
where in his country.’ ”’ 


It is remarkable that the little pamphlet 
of the Abbé Michon, who is, according to all 
accounts, a highly exemplary clergyman, 
and the author of several works of religion, 
has not been noticed in any of the ultramon- 
tane prints. — Paris Correspondent of The 
Times, 13 July, 1856. 
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From The Economist, 26 July. 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


Owinc mainly to the unceasing exertions 
of the Periodical Press — for Parliament has 
deliberately and perhaps wisely refused to 
enlighten us by any discussion of the matter 
—the country is beginning to understand 
the real merits and bearings of the Central 
American controversy ; and, as usual when 
questions are fairly and fully sifted, the issue 
narrows and the rights of the case grow clear. 
The correspondence laid before both Houses 
has furnished to the world the raw materials 
whereon to found a judgment both as to the 
— in dispute and as to the temper of the 

isputants ; and two exceedingly lucid, tem- 
rate, and statesmanlike articles in the 
inburgh and Quarterly Reviews have 
placed the argument to be based upon these 
materials before the public in a digested -and 
intelligible form. All irrelevant matter has 
been cleared away; the main facts of the 
case are beyond dispute, and are indeed dis- 
puted by no respectable controversialists ; 
and even party differences seem to be silenced 
on so clear a question, since Conservatives 
and Liberals of nearlyeevery shade appear 
by their respective organs to hold views 
mM identical. 

We shall not oof our readers by going 
over trodden ground. Some two or three 
weeks ago we sketched briefly the history 
and the present position of the controversy. 
All that need now ba,done is to lay before 
them in the most succinct form the conclu- 
sions which further knowledge and study 
have gradually ripened in the mind of the 
nation, and at which politicians of every 
shade of opinion have nearly unanimously 
arrived. It is now clearly understood and 
proved that the abandonment of our Mos- 
quito Protectorate is simply impossible, till 
some adequate security shall have been pro- 
vided for that race of Indians by distinct 
treaty and just territorial arrangements. So 
clear is this, that all American statesmen, 
before Mr. Pierce, felt it and admitted it 
either avowedly or by implication. Till 
the actual President was installed, no one 
dreamed of even proposing to Great Britain 
a concession which all men of honor instine- 
tively felt that honor rendered —— 
The mode in which security could be ob- 
tained for the Mosquitos — the mode, that is, 
by which Great Britain could be enabled hon- 
orably and justly to resign a Protectorate 
which she has long expressed a wish to be 
reliewed from—has on several occasions been 
the subject of anxious and amicable con- 
sultation between our diplomatists and those 
of the United States. It was reserved for 





President Pierce — in his reckless pursuit of 
a low and transient popularity — to ask us 
to surrender, without a safeguard or condi- 
tion, a people over whom we have long ex- 
tended the gis of our power, to enemies 
who notoriously covet their territory, and to 
a nation which has always denied or ignored 
the claims of all colored races to any rights 
or any lands whatever. The demand was in 
keeping with that series of studied insults 
with which Mr. Pierce, ever since he ob- 
tained his ‘bad eminence,’’ has sought to 
provoke this country and to disgrace his 
own. 

It is now clearly understood, too, why we 
cannot resign the Mosquito Protectorate 
without insisting on suitable conditions. 
The British public, which hitherto has had 
only the dimmest notion of the nature and 
origin of our connection with that tribe of 
Indians, has now learned that that connec- 
tion began in services rendered by them to 
us, was continued by a long and faithful 
alliance with us during our frequent wars 
with Spain, and has been ratified by many 
recent acts and promises on our part, and has 
been always known to and never disputed by 
the United States till now. These Indians 
were a warlike and energetic race who never 
submitted to the yoke of Spain. In 1720, 
the Governor of Jamaica employed the 
** King ”’ of the Mosquitos to assist him in 
reducing a rebellion of the negroes which 
had broken out in that island. Subsequently 
they fought by our side against the Span- 
iards, and were our steady allies*till the 

eace of 1783, by which we agreed to retire 
rom that coast. In the subsequent war with 
Spain, however, our connection was renewed, 
and continued till the general pacification in 
1815. At that time, by their own request, 
our protection was formally declared, and 
the then ‘“‘ King”? was crowned at Belize. 
A similar ceremony has since been twice per- 
formed : we have endeavored to spread civili- 
zation among tlie people, and have educated 
their young princes in our dependencies. It 
may have been unwise ever to have ‘ pro- 
tected ’’ these Indians, or to have employed 
them, or to have formed an alliance with 
them. But it is too late to discuss that now. 
We have used them, fraternized with them, 
fought by their side, promised and afforded 
them our protection : they have always been 
loyal and consistent in their fidelity to us: 
— it is obvious to every Englishman and to 
most Americans that to desert them now — 
and at the demand of a third party — would 
be base, pusillanimous, and dishonorable, 
and, as we said at first, simply impossible. 
No man—not even an Irishman — could 
venture even to suggest such a thing in the 
House of Commons; and Mr. Pierce should 
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be informed at once that on that point we 
will not even listen to any discussion. 

But there are two other reasons why any 
abandonment of the Mosquitos isa matter 
noteven to be dreamed of. In the first place, 
the Nicaraguans and the people of Honduras 
both covet the territory of these unhapp 
Indians ; and the boundary line of none of 
the Central American’States is yr strc | 
ascertained or clearly defined. Against suc 
avaricious and encroaching neighbors it 
would be impossible for the Mosquitos to 
defend Geuntnn: they would be treated as 
the Spaniards and their descendants ever 
treated the Aborigines; the resignation of 
our Protectorate would be the signal for 
their extermination. The result would be 
the same or even worse if the United States, 
or fillibusters from thence, became virtually 
or ostensibly masters in Central America. 
The Americans have never recognized the 
rights of Indians at all; they have always 
denied their claims to ~~ territorial sover- 
eignty whatever; they have seized their 
lands whenever and wherever they pleased ; 
and have deported the poor creatures they 
dispossessed to more distant and inhospitable 
shores. They calculate on their extinction, 
and systematically hasten it. Is it to such 
a people that even Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Disraeli could a gt the unconditional 
surrender of a feeble and inoffensive tribe 
which has confided in our protection and 
done their best to deserve it? 

There is another reason yet against such 
mean abandonment. For many years, and 
in all our communications with the Govern- 
ment at Washington, we have constantly and 
pressingly urged our desire to be relieved 
from this onerous duty of protecting the 
Mosquito Indians. We have repeatedly ex- 
pressed our earnest wish to be permitted (as 
it were) to retire from Central America, to 
which our only real link was the obligation 
which we have incurred towards a weak and 
much menaced dependent. We have almost 
entreated the United States to join us in some 
decent and reliable arrangement by which 
these Indians can be secured in an ample por- 


. tion at least of their ancient and hereditary 


possessions. They have more than once 
agreed to do so, and gone so far as to propose 
the terms of such arrangement to Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. Mr. Peirce knows well 
that we are as desirous to resign this Protec- 
torate as he is that we should resign it. He 
knows that we are as anxious as he is that 
we should get out of Central America. B 

making the guaranteeing provisions 4 
our obligations of honer to the Mosquito 
King require, he could get us out to-morrow : 
he might have got us out long since. What 
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is not American interest, but British disgrace 
—not to get us out of Central America, but 
to get us out on dishonerable terms. 

he issue therefore is not, as has been rep- 
resented, a small one, but a very great one— 
the greatest, in truth, which can be presented 
toa nation. It is a question, not of worth- 
less territory, but of priceless honor. Our 
answer to President Peirce on the ‘ Protec- 
torate ’’? question should therefore be a very 
brief one. ‘‘ Join us in procuring adequate 
security for these Indians within a defined 
frontier, and we will resign the Protectorate 
to-morrow and with joy. Refase this, and 
we shall understand your object ; and in that 
case we will never resign it, but will retain 
it and promptly act up to its obligations, 
though it should cost us twenty years of war, - 
and twenty millions of annual treasure.”’ 

With regard to the other point of the con- 
troversy, — the possession of Ruatan, — the 
case has become almost equally clear, though 
altogether different. This is plainly a matter 
for concession, for compromise, or for arbitra- 
tion. A title which rests upon the ransack- 
ing of old documents, upon a series of violent 
proceedings authorized or unauthorized, up- 
on the statements of voyagers, upon obscure 
passages in obscure chroniclers, may be a very 
good one for quarrelsome ny tr Ne to 
argue, but is a very bad one for nations to 
be stiff about. The ‘right’? to Ruatan 
seems to be based by all parties on the fact 
of ** taking possession,’ — and fixing flags. 
Great Britain and Honduras have both at 
different times taken possession, hoisted their 
own flags, and torn down the flags of each 
other. Great Britain, of course, as the more 
powerful, kept possession. Whether she has 
any ‘‘ right ’’ to it or not we really cannot 
say: we have no opinion at all upon the 
matter. If it be not a dependency of Belize, 
then, by the treaty of 1850, we incline to 
think we ought to give it up. If it really be 
in Central America, it belongs to Honduras. 
Any way the claim of both parties is doubt- 
ful; and we should not object prima facie to 
see it handed over to Honduras—an agent 
from which Republic is now in London (Sig- 
nor Victor Herran), we believe, with the 
purpose of asking for its restitution, and 
entering into a treaty of neutrality and free 
transit for all ‘British subjects across its ter- 
ritory. 

The only difficulty in the way of such an 
arrangement lies here. Ruatan, though of 
no value as a colony, is most important as a 
military station. i has good harbors, is 
situated in a commanding position, and might 
be rendered almost unassailable. In case of 
hostilities with America, and especially in 
case of any endeavor on the part of the 





is the irresistible inference? That his object 
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possession of Ruatan would be of the greatest 
possible consequence. Now, unfortunately, 
the conduct of the United States Government 
and the language of its official organs have 
been on several late occasions so thoroughly 
unfriendly and unreasonable ; they have man- 
ifiested so strong a disposition to get up 
quarrels for party purposes ; and, though not 
intending war, they have recklessly or by 
calculation put forward so many pretensions 
which, if not withdrawn or yielded to, are 
likely to insure war sooner or later,—that 
we should not be justified in resigning so 
important a military post as Ruatan till we 
see reason to believe it will not be wanted, 
and till we have some rational security that, 
if abandoned by us, it may not ere long be 
seized or purchased by the Americans them- 
selves. In his instructions to Mr. Dallas, 
Mr. Marcy has clearly intimated the inten- 
tion of his Cabinet, some day or other, to 
dispute our title to Belize : how, in the face 
of that intimation, can we be expected to 
surrender an island essential for the protection 
of Belize? It is idle to say that we shall 
surrender it to Honduras and not to the 
United States. In the first place, we may 
need it as security against the not obscurely 
intimated designs and pretensions of the 
United States. In the next place, we know 
that Honduras would be utterly powerless to 
resist either the intrigues or the violence or 
the bribes of the Government at Washington; 
and could not retain Ruatan for an hour if 
that Government chese to seize or by any 
-contrivance to possess it. Late events in 
Central America have given us warning 
enough. ‘What improbability is there in as- 
suming that within a year of our cession of 
it to Honduras, American citizens will not 
have settled in Ruatan ; that in another year 
they will not have inaugurated some dispute 
with the feeble Republic to which it is an- 
nexed; that fillibusters will not flock in by 
hundreds; that the Government of Honduras 
will not be set at defiance — perhaps even 
seized like that of Nicaragua some new 
Walker, who will be acknowledged as its 
rightful ruler by some successor of President 
Pierce? 

With this prospect before us our course 
seems clear ;—and we have no doubt, now 
that the British nation has begun to take 
cognizance of the real facts of the case, that 
it will back its Government in taking that 
course, as the only one at once safe, honora- 
ble, wise, and truly pacific ; — for concession 
to unreasonable and insulting demands, be it 
observed, is never a pacific policy in itsresults, 
though often pursued under that mistaken 
“a We must say to the United States: 
‘Tf you really want to get us out of Central 
America, you know the way: provide se- 
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curity, equivalent to our protection, for the 
Indians we are bound to protect ; bind your- 
selves never, under any simulated pretext, to 
become possessors of Ruatan ; acknowledge 
by solemn treaty our entire and sovereign title 
to Belize with a fixed boundary and enumer- 
ated dependencies : —and we are willing to 
come to terms to-morrow. Matters thus 
settled, we shall hen be in a position to treat 
amicably as to future changes and future 
relations ; and you will find that we have no 
ambition that will interfere with any designs 
of yours that are decent and avowable. If 
you refuse these bases for an accommodation, 
we shall know what you mean and what you 
wish ; you will deliberately and designedly 
have made concession and amity impossible, 
and the consequences must lie at your door.”’ 
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From The Economist, 26 July. 
UNITED STATES. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNION. 


Tue news from the United States is inter- 
esting. So far as public opinion there can 
be relied on, our differences with the States 
will be amicably settled. All parties treat 
with contempt the idea of war for such 
objects as are now in dispute between the 
two greatest trading and free nations of the 
world. There have been meetings to recip- 
rocate the friendly or brotherly feeling ex- 
pressed towards the Americans by the people 
of Manchester and Liverpool, but none to 
swagger about the honor of the nation and 
to talk big against the Britishers. They say 
that it is the interest of the two nations to 
keep the peace, which is endangered by the 
political jobbing at Washington and the 
diplomatic missions it establishes in Europe. 
They are coming round to Mr. Cobden’s 
opinions, and the opinions of other enlight- 
ened men, that the continual communication 
of intelligence, opinions, and sentiments be- 
tween nations by railways, telegraphs, and 
journals, and the continual interchange of 
good offices or mutual services by trade, now 
render special communication between their 
Governments of comparatively little utility, 
and more likely to beget strife than preserve 
peace. They refer to the Ostend manifesto 
concocted by Buchanan, Soulé, and Mason, 
as an example of great mischief effected by 
their diplomatists; and, as they have nu 
confidence in the persons who at present ad- 
minister their affairs, they think it would be 
safer to rely on the mutual interests of the 
people than the action of their Goverignent 
to preserve peace. 

With sentiments of this nature we find 
conjoined admissiofis that few respectable 
men take part in the Government — that, 
though blamable for their indifference, they 
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cannot be expected to plunge into the sea of 
corruption in which all politics are immersed, 
nor encounter the black-legs and the ruffians 
that float and roll in it. From a want of 
public spirit in the respectable part of 
society, they expect nothing but ruin to the 
country. As long as the ruin does not come, 
the respectable classes will stand aloof from 
the Government; and as ruin seems far off, 
notwithstanding some domestic squabbles, 
the Government will continue —at least all 
its subordinate parts will be left—in the 
hands of the adventurers who prefer politics 
to trade as the means of obtaining employ- 


all offices, and only with them can any 
President carry on the Government. The 
lan of changing them with every new 
resident has been tried, and has only added 
to the number of political expectants and 
decreased the respectability of the class. Its 
diplomacy derided, its character condemned, 
its power not sufficient to put down quarrels 
which in other countries would be treated as 
insurrections, the Government of the United 
States seems falling into general disesteem 
both at home and abroad. The monarchical 
people of Europe treat it with disdain; the 
Americans themselves, who naturally form 
their ideas of government, particularly the 
Federalists and Whigs, in the main, from 
the old practices of Europe, are disposed to 
follow Europeans, even while they boast 
theoretically of their Republic ; and, as far as 
the Government is concerned, both private let- 
ters and journalists would lead us to believe 
that the nation is on the verge of anarchy. 
Will the Union, then, aoe come to an’ 
end? We cannot answer; neither can we 
with some of our contemporaries treat it at 
once as a hopeless case. There is a vitality 
in nations as well asin cats; and, if ever a 
nation was full of vigorous life, drawn from 
all the sources of human life, the United 
States is that nation. Of what heterogeneous 
elements is Prussia, Austria, and Russia put 
together! How often has their dissolution 
been predicted, particularly that of Austria ; 
yet they all exist, and each is rather agglom- 
erating others to it, or consolidating its scat- 
tered parts, than breaking into pieces. The 
present tendency of society, whatever be its 
origin, is much more towards the union of 
all its portions than the isolation of each. 
Rivers were as often considered in olden 
times to be natural boundaries as natural 
highways; but railways running from coun- 
try to country, and telegraphs spreading 
over them all, are constructed for the pur- 
poses of communication, and are symptom- 
atic of the general tendency to union which 
they promote. In the United States all the 
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verting its old, contentious, wrangling mon- 
archies into one _* republic, are prodi- 
giously strong. The North, the South, and 
the West are more closely connected by rail- 
ways than the States of Europe. The North 
needs the cotton of the South as much as 
England needs it; and the South needs the 
hardwares and the ‘‘ notions’’ of the North 
rather more even than the West Indies. One 
of the fancied grievances of the South, de- 
rived from an old prejudice, is its dependence 
for mannfactures on the North ; at the same 
time it forgets the great market which the 
North offers for its sugar, its cotton, and its 
tobacco. In the States the vast rivers and 
lakes are highways for all, and to circum- 
scribe them by political divisions and politicak 
boundaries would be like reviving the Hept- 
archy in England, or the sun going back on 
the dial. The separation which is lightly 
talked of here, and has been occasionally 
very idly talked of there, is certainly not an 
impossibility ; but a State which counts on 
the disruption of the United States as the 
means of its own greatness, will be more 
likely than they are to get broken to pieces 
and fall to decay. 

A threatened dissolution is very often, as 
we, who remember 1830, know is the case 
of our own Church, but the herald of a closer 
union and more vigorous action. Like our 
Church, the South is just awakening to its 
own deficiencies. It is becoming sensible of 
its own weakness. Hitherto in political 
matters it has been predominant. Now, it is 
obvious the power is passing or has passed 
over to the North, and hence its angry 
struggles. Till lately it has not been made 
aware, either by its own observations, or 
the investigations of travellers, or the 
more convincing logic of statistics, how 
rapidly the free States of the North and the 
West were surpassing the slave States, — 
notwithstanding the regulation which con- 
ferred power on the masters, proportionate 
to the number of their slaves, —in all the 
elements of greatness and of strength. Till 
lately it was nowhere the creed that free 
labor is the only skilful and the only success- 
ful labor. It was only yesterday that our 
renowned Legislature dared to put the agri- 
culture of England in competition with the 
serf agriculture of the Continent. There are 
yet amongst us men of great name who 
speak of liberty as only license to do wrong, 
who dread the competition of slave labor as 
ruinous to free industry, and who regard 
restrictions, or slavery fh some form or 
other, as essential to individual security and 
national greatness. We cannot be surprised, 
therefore, that the men of the South, born 
amidst slavery — finding it, as they grow up, 





elements of union which in Europe are con- 


necessary to their continued greatness as in- 
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dividuals—should be slow, very slow, in 
awakening to a conviction of its terrible 
disadvantages, and should be angry with 
those who would banish all their dreams of 
happiness. For years the existence of slavery 
in the South has been deplored by the en- 
lightened politicians of the Union —a few 
far-secing men ; only lately have the men of 
the South, or of the world at large, had all 
the prodigious evils of slavery, in contrast 
with the advantages and blessings of free- 
dom, impressed on them; and only now 
is the South awakening to a sense of its 
error, accompanied by terrible alarm for its 
decaying power. We are inclined to think, 
therefore, that the present noise making in 
the States on the subject, that even the out- 
rages committed by the Missourians in Kan- 
sas and by the Brooks in the Senate, are 
more likely to be the precursors of a diminu- 
tion of slavery and of a firmer union be- 
tween the States, than of a political separa- 
tion of the South from the’ North. 

Some persons, we believe, suppose that 
the continued preservation in union of the 
several heterogeneous portions of -which the 
empires of Russia and Austria are composed, 
is due to something called the system of 
Peter the Great or Frederick the Great, or 
Prince Metternich ; but admitting that these 
men of genius gave an impulse to the minds 
of their countrymen, including succeeding 
statesmen, their systems are all unfitted to 
the present time, and have been overturned 
again and again. The tendency of society 
to agglomeration and concentration, already 
noticed, which extends to other States be- 
sides these, has been more powerful in keep- 
ing them together than any political sys- 
tems. Were it otherwise, surely the political 
+ ape of the States— which interests all 
the people — which instructs them day after 
day practically in its workings, and which, 
in comparison with the political system of 
these monarchies or any other political sys- 
tem, shows itself, in the nation’s prosperity, 
pre-eminently advantageous — is more likely 
to be carried out by the people and keep 
them united, than the systems which are 
supposed to have preserved the unity of 
Russia, of Prussia, or of Austria. To main- 
tain the union of the States is the interest 
of the people, which is more to be relied on 
to preserve harmony and effect national 

reatness than the political sagacity of any 
individual. 

We stated on the 21st ult. that the selec- 
tion of Buchanan, as the candidate for the 
Presidency, by the South, was a sign of the 
weakness of his party ; that it had lost con- 
fidence in its extreme principles, and was 
falling back on more moderate and more 
conservative men. Three weeks ago we an- 
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nounced the nomination of Colonel Fremont 
by the party of the North and of freedom. 
He is described as almost universally accept- 
able. He is in no sense an extreme poli- 
tician. Both these nominations are symp- 
toms of comparative moderation and good 
sense in the leaders of the conflicting parties, 
notwithstanding the immense amount of 
bluster found in some journals. Both these 
gentlemen are friendly, as are all the people, 
to the Union, and, whichever of them may 
succeed, the Government will probably be 
conducted with a view to reconcile conflict- 
ing parties, and preserve the integrity of the 
Union. Politicians in other countries are 
likely to be unsafe guides who found their 
policy on the supposition that the Union is 
speedily to come to an end. The respecta- 
ble men in the States, too, will find the Goy- 
ernment, following the people, improve in 
character and sagacity ; new men will in- 
fuse even into the old office-holders a better 
life ; and both Union and Government, be- 
ing dependent on the interests of the people, 
will be preserved as long as they are neces- 
sary to these. 





From The Economist, 26 July. 
NAPLES AND THE WESTERN POWERS. 


Tue recent debate on Italian affairs brought 
out into strong relief the facts, first, that 
England, as a nation and without respect to 
party or class divisions, was profoundly 
shocked and indignant at the brutalities and 
oppressions of the ry Oe Naples; and sec- 
ondly, that the said King had manifested 
the most supreme indifference to the expres- 
sion of those feelings. Naturally enough. 
Past experience has led him to believe that 
in case of need he can rely on Austrian in- 
terference, and that his subjects cannot rely 
on British interference, — that the sympathy 
of Queen Victoria will evaporate in empty 
words, but that the sympathy of Francis- 
Joseph will be shown in prompt deeds. We 
confess that we wonder less at the confidence 
of King Ferdinand than at the language and 
habitual proceedings which have justified 
such confidence. Observe: there is in no quar- 
ter any controversy as to the wretched con- 
dition of the Italian Peninsula, nor as to the 
despotic barbarities and utter misrule which 
prevail there. The political trials at Naples, 
in spite of the strong and genuine remon- 
strances of England and France and the 
alleged ones of Austria and Russia, continue 
to mock justice and to outrage humanity. 
Probably not less than 30,000 political pris- 
oners fester in the dungeons of that miserable 
land. In the Roman States, the numbers 
immured, most of them on political charges, 
are now 15,000 ;— and what the gaols of 
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these countries are, we know from Mr. Glad- 
stone. In the Legations, where the Aus- 
trians exercise military oppression, but 
scarcely military rule, brigandage thrives as 
cotton-spinning thrives in England. Every 
post brings tidings of some — robbery or 
outrage committed with impunity ;— and 
no wonder, for all honest and peaceable in- 
habitants have been deprived of their arms 
by the severest enactments, while brigands 
and assassins laugh at the prohibition, and 
the police are either unable or unwilling to 

ut them down. The Pope neither defends 

is subjects nor suffers them to defend them- 
selves. Such is the admitted condition of the 
two kingdoms of Southern Italy : — yet all 
that Parliamentary interpellations have been 
able to elicit from Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Clarendon is, that they have remonstrated, 
are still remonstrating, and ‘‘ do not despair ”’ 
that Ferdinand and Pio Nono may yet be 
brought to reason. 

What Ministers have done or are intend- 
ing, if driven to extremity, to do, of course 
we cannot pretend to say. They are sincere, 
we know, and they may design to be ener- 
getic. They may be preparing for some de- 
cided step; they may be remonstrating with 
boldness, and they may be negotiating some 
actual deed with their powerful ally. The 
unfortunate part of the matter is this: — 
their policy seems to be unfixed while the 

licy of Austria is decided and unhesitat- 
ing: Austria is already acting, while Eng- 
land and France are considering what to do 
next, and whether to do anything at all. 
She has taken virtual possession of Parma; 
she is fortifying Placentia as a distinct men- 
ace to Sardinia ; and she holds the Legations 
(where she has no shadow of business) by 
large bodies of troops. If there were to be 
a rising in Naples to-morrow, an Austrian 
corps d’armée would be on its march thither 
the day after. Now what we desire to point 
out is, that in all this there is no fairness or 
equality. If an Italian Sovereign violates 
all the rights, natural and guaranteed, per- 
sonal and civil, of his gibjects, England and 
France stand by inactivé, or at most remon- 
strate and advise. If those subjects, driven 
desperate by unendurable oppressions, rise in 
resistance, Austria marches in her troops to 
rivet the chains and to save the tyrant from 
popular vengeance or popular control. If 
there were reciprocity of action, as there is 
assuredly equality of claim, England would 
send a fleet to Naples and France a brigade 
to Parma, whenever the King of the one or 
the Duchess of the other began to violate law 
and justice. In case of a quarrel, the people 
welll appeal to us, just as the Sovereigns 
appeal to Vienna ; and there is no reason of 
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equity why we should not listen to their ap- 
peal just as promptly. 

If we were to do so, observe, it would be no 
question of intervention in the internal affairs 
of another State —a line of policy we have 
always deprecated. Let Sovereigns and snb- 
jects settle their own affairs as they can be- 
tween themselves: — let Sovereigns oppress 
their people if they can—let people depose 
their Sovereigns if they please : — this is an 
intelligible, equitable, two-sided, and may 

robably be a wise and righteous policy. 

ut for one party only to be suffered to call 
in assistance — for the friends of despotism 
to be at liberty to interpose, while the triends 
of freedom are forbidden to stir hand or foot 
in sympathy — is simply iniquitous, absurd, 
and mean. Our principle is clear and indis- 
putable. Let there be no foreign interven- 
tion whatever. What should we think of an 
English Monarch who should, in a quarrel 
with his subjects, call in French or Austrian 
aid to put down the Constitution? What 
would have been the feeling here if a Tudor 
or a Plantagenet had .dreamed of such a 
thing? What was the fate of a Stuart who 
attempted it? Yet this is the normal life — 
the daily deed — of Ferdinand and Pius. 

Another consideration which makes the 
inaction of the Western Powers the more de- 
plorable and surprising, is, that on the 
present occasion, ae as well as right is 
so undeniably and obviously on their side. 
In one single quarter of an hour, France 
and England might do that which would 
ensure the rescue and regeneration of the 
finest country in Europe — which would 
make every Italian leap for joy — which 
would open all those prison doors which for 
years have closed upon untold horrors— 
which would raise from dust, misery and ab- 
ject degradation, into comfort, prosperity, 
and inward peace, the entire Peninsula, from 
Reggio to the Alps. A brief dispatch to - 
Vienna — secret for the present if you please 
—to this effect: —‘* Our policy, present 
and future, is decided. The chains of Ital- 
ians shall no longer be rivetted by foreign 
hands. The French will and the Austrians 
shall evacuate the Papal States. If the forti- 
fication of Placentia be not abandoned, 
50,000 French troops shall be concentrated 
on the Savoyard frontier. If a single Aus- 
trian soldier is sent to Naples, one English 
fleet will appear in that bay and another in 
the Adriatic before Trieste. A copy of this 
dispatch will be communicated to every 
Italian Sovereign. Now that they know 
what is before them, join us if you please in 
urging them to do justice and to give civil 
rights and good government to their sub- 





jects, and there will be no difficulty in the 
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task. If they will not, you know as well as 
we that not one of their thrones is worth a 
week’s purchase. You know also as well as 
we that the moment this dispatch reaches 
them, they will all come to us on their 
bended knees to entreat us to mediate for 
them with the people whom henceforth they 
can neither trample nor betray.” 

The work would seem to be so easy and 
the case so clear, if England and France 
were once agreed upon their line of action, 
that the public has naturally jumped to the 
conclusion that there has been and still is 
some impediment to their perfect agreement 
and combined action. It may be so: Louis 
Napoleog has to deal with two embarrass- 
ments, from which we are free. With his 
notions of government it may be natural that 
he should feel hesitation in adopting a 
course which will unquestionably lead to the 
establishment of free and, to a certain extent, 
popular institutions throughout Italy. He 
may also feel great difficulty in withdrawing 
his troops from Rome. But we think 
neither of these considerations can weigh 
against the vast preponderance of motive in 
the other scale. The evacuation by the 
Austrians would of course be simultaneous 
with evacuation by the French ; and as soon 
as the Pope was assured that such evacua- 
tion would positively and without reprieve 

take place in six months at latest, he would 
' be only too eager at once to make such or- 
ganic and guaranteed reforms as would ren- 
der that evacuation safe and harmless. The 
Emperor of the French is known to have 
earnestly desired such reforms, and to have 
insisted upon them at the outset. His letter 
to Edgar Ney is a witness of it. He is be- 
lieved to be at heart disgusted with the 
brutal despotisms of the South, which bring 
discredit on the cause of autocratic govern- 


ment, — and to feel sincere sympathy for the 


wretched nations for whom his uncle once 
did so much. The example of Piedmont 
must have shown him how peaceful and cor- 
dial a neighbor a Constitutional Italian 
Sovereign may be ; and he cannot be insensi- 
ble to the gratitude and the glory he might 
win —a gratitude deeper than any he a 
yet deserved, a glory purer than any he has 
yet won—by redeeming and renewing the 
national existence of a people of the noblest 
antecedents and the finest qualities — a peo- 
ple whose wrongs are so heinous and whose 
capacities so great —a people who are so 
little and who might become so much. Louis 
Napoleon stands now in one of these mo- 
ments, so rare even in the lifetime of the 
most powerful, when by a quick decision and 
a single word, he might change forever the 
fate of nations, and pronounce a Fiat of 
which the results would be felt through all 
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ages ;—nay, more (though this is an infi- 
nitely smaller consideration), might purchase 
indemnity and oblivion for whatever hag 
been dark and condemnable in his own past 
career. 





From The Spectator, 26 July. 
PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe prominence assumed during the last 
six months by questions of foreign policy has 
again forced Parliament into a subordinate 
— ; and what little it might have done, 

y good honest work expended upon a few 
well-selected measures of needful legislation, 
to rescue itself from this position, it has 
neglected to do. Not that the main fault 
rests with Parliament, which has by com- 
parison with the Administration but a small 
share of initiative power, but with the Cab- 
inet and the Heads of Departments, who 
provoke collisions that might have been an- 
ticipated, bring in bills drawn s0 as not to 

ass, postpone measures that would pass if 

rought in early in the session, and attempt 
to force measures involving important con- 
stitutional principles through thin Houses at 
the close of the session ; acting in these cases 
as men who either have no settled policy, no 
mature convictions, or who have no confi- 


dence that Parliament would approve their ° 


policy. And thus, between the predomin- 
ance of questions of foreign relations and 
the mismanagement of the Ministers, Par- 
liament is about to separate, after perform- 
ing what must be considered, even with all 
our recent experience, a minimum of imperial 
work, and earning for itself a character for 
general incapacity as the exponent of the 
wishes and the instrument of the will of the 
nation. 

The incapacity of Parliament to deal 
satisfactorily with foreign relations is no 
matter of regret to reasonable men, so far as 
it arises merely from the impossibility of such 
questions being properly discussed in detail by 
numerous assemblies, But it is surely to be 
regretted that such a statesman as Lord 
Palmerston — who, to say the least of him, 
has been notorious for the ability he has dis- 
played in aggravating all causes of unpleas- 
antness between our own and other govern- 
ments, without rendering any proportionate 
real service to the cause of freedom and con- 
stitutional government— should be able to 
refuse to Parliament all definite statements 
of his intentions during the six months be- 
fore Parliament meets again, when such im- 
portant questions are pending as our dispute 
with the United States, our interference in 
Italy, and our occupation of Greece, to say 
nothing of something like a fresh misunder- 
standing with Russia. Is there a clear- 
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headed and sound-hearted man in the coun- 
try who can feel confident in leaving during 
that period the honor and interests of the 
British nation absolutely in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s hands, without some much more 
definite explanation from his Lordship as to 
his views and purposes than has yet been 
vouchsafed to Parliament? It is not that 
the want of such explanation has not been 
felt and expressed ; it is not that little fussy 
Members of Parliament have alone made 
themselves the organs of this want. Lord 
Lyndhurst in the Lords and Lord John 
Russell'in the Commons are surely persons 
who may —if any non-official persons may 
— stand for representatives of the cultivated 

olitical intelligence of both our great polit- 
ical parties. . Yet neither can extract from 
the Ministers a statement as to intentions in 
foreign politics which can by any alchemy 
be wrought into a guarantee or even an hon- 
orable security. 

We have no wish that Parliament should 
supersede the Executive in the transaction 
of foreign business; but it does excite some- 
thing like the indignation of an outrage 
when we are told that it is not the business 
of Parliament to inquire what Government 
intends to do, and still more when long 
speeches purposing to give explanations are 
mere illustrations of the capacity of lan- 
guage for concealing thoughts or the want 
of them. Mr. Roebuck never made a more 

ertinent observation than when he said that 
if the House of Commons asks what is going 
to be done, the answer is that it is too soon, 
and if it ones of what is done, that it 
is too late. For the boasted responsibility 
of Ministers has evaporated under our party 
system; and, however guilty a Minister 
may be, his party will always step in to 
shield him from the consequences of his 
acts, though they may disapprove them as 
heartily as the rest of the community. 

The object to be aimed at is, in this mat- 
ter, that the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment should be based upon the deliberate 
convictions of the nation, and then intrusted 
to the ablest men that can be found for 
carrying it out in detail. Whatever consti- 
tutional fictions may exist among us as to 
the Crown — in other words the Prime Min- 
ister — being absolute in authority to carry 
on negotiation with foreign powers, to 
declare war and to make peace, a nation 
that has gained self-government to the 
extent that the British nation possesses it, 
cannot submit to have its power, its honor, 
and its resources, placed at the mercy of 
any individual, however exalted. It - is 
merely a political arrangement for the sake 
of convenience that prevents Parliament in 
the name of the nation from exercising all 
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the functions of sovereignty. And the 

motive for this abnegation supplies also its 

limit. It belongs to Parliament to decide 

what the relation of the country shall be to 

any foreign country ; whether war shall be 

made or not, whether menace shall be used 

or not; whether, in a word, the power of 

the country shall be — in effecting . 
any object or not. A Minister who knew 

his place as the instrument of the national 

will would certainly desire such general 

instructions from Parliament as would not 

fetter his hands in dealing with foreign gov- 

ernments, but enable him to take a firm 

stand, such instructions as would leave for- 

eign governments no doubt as to what the 

intentions of the English nation were in the 
matter in dispute. Any petty diplomatic 

advantages that would be lost by this open 

and irrevocable declaration of resolve would 
be well compensated by the clearer light that 
would be thrown upon foreign transactions 
generally, and the greater weight that would 

attach to the representations of English 
diplomatists. If such a practice had the 

effect of somewhat fettering the free agency 
of our Ministers, and so checking them in 
the to them cheap indulgence of interfering 
with foreign governments, the result would 
in nine cases out of ten be an unmitigated 
blessing ; for in nine cases out of ten the 
interference is an impertinence, and is never 
intended to proceed beyond notes ; whereas 
the rule should be to interfere seldom, and 
then to interfere with the determination not 
to be baffled. 

To recur to negotiations at present pend- 
ing, where could be the harm of having a 
distinct declaration of the opinion of Par- 
liament upon the course to be taken as 
regards the Austrian and French occupation 
of Italian territory that does not belong to 
them, the misgovernment of Naples and our 
business with it, the English and French oc- 
cupation of Greece? Are we determined to 
act or only to talk in the two former cases? 
It surely becomes a great nation to know its 
own mind about such things, at least not to 
leave the decision to a set of gentlemen in 
Downing Street. Interference by remon- 
strance may be wise, interference by force of 
arms may be wise, and to have nothing to 
do with the whole business may be wise : 
but it cannot be wise not to know which 
of these courses we are to take — not to lay 
down some principle which may restrain our 
Ministers from blending all three plans with 
an inconsistency and caprice which will only 
end in bringing misery upon thousands of 
unfortunate foreigners and disgrace upon 
ourselves. Then on what pretence is the 
joint occupation of Greece to continue? 





The pretence of stopping brigandage is a 
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ludicrous imposture, as impudent as it is 
absurd. At any rate, the nation ought to 
decide whether it belongs to its business to 
keep an army of policemen for the King of 
Greece, especially against his own will. _ 

If the Minister chooses to shut his mouth 
in order to have his own way in dealing with 
these questions, it would have been some- 
thing for an independent Member of Parlia- 
ment to move an address to the Crown which 
should embody certain definite principles of 
dealing with them: probably the address 
could not be carried, in the present state of 

rties; but there would have been elicited 
in the course of debate some statements and 
opinions that would act as a check upon the 
absolutism of the Minister during the recess, 
or, if not that, serve to warn the foreigners 
who may be disposed to rely upon British 
interference, upon what an unstable reed 
they are resting. There is no sufficient rea- 
son why Parliament should not stand to the 
Queen’s Ministers as regards their foreign 
policy in the same relation it occupies with 
respect to their domestic policy. We do not 
allow them in home affairs to pass important 
laws, to issue imperial ordinances, and con- 
tent ourselves after the event with a specula- 
tive disapproval ; we make ourselves parties 
to public business in a stage sufficiently early 
to prevent mischief; we lay down the prin- 
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ciples on which we will have our affairs 
transacted. There is all the more reason for 
doing this in foreign affairs, as the mischief 
done there is in most cases irremediable, and 
of such an appalling magnitude. As things 
stand just now, with the train laid in almost 
every region of the globe, a single fizz of 
‘‘ the lucifer match’’ may kindle an explosion 
that will bring on a world-wide conflagra- 
tion. Can the Members of the House ‘of 
Commons, can the ancient nobility of the 
realm, be content to go off to their sports 
and their travels, and know that at home a 
monkey is keeping guard over their powder- 
magazine, while they have no security that 
the mischievous animal will not at any mo- 
ment fire it for the amusement and excite- 
ment afforded by his own dexterity? It is 
an humiliating confession that for the next 
six months the peace of Europe and the 
honor of this realm are absolutely without 
any ee a guarantee than the wisdom and 
temper of Lord Palmerston. Or, if they 
possess any more reliable security, it is 
to be found not in any constitutional safe- 
guard, not in any precaution taken by the 
national Legislature, but in the extra-con- 
stitutional influence of the Prince-Consort, 
in his knowledge of the English people, in 
his good sense, and regard for the interests 
of his wife and children. 





Tae Cuinese Sucar Cane. — The Chinese 
sugar-cane has come to be the ordinary name 
for the *‘ Sorgho Sucre,’’ a most valuable plant 
of the sugar-cane order, and therefore allied to 
the maize or Indian-corn, but more nearly to 
the broom-corn. Its cultivation has commenced 
amongst us, and there is now in Washington 
more than an acre of it growing luxuriantly and 
promising a yield of considerably upwards of a 
hundred bushels of. seed, besides many tons of 
stems and foliage, rich with saccharine fluid and 
solid food-material for horses, neat cattle, and 
swine. Not only here, but in various and widely 
distant parts of the Union, has trial been made 
of it, and with uniformly gratifying results. 
We have read a letter from a farmer in Illinois 
who has tested its character, and reports of it 
in the most favorable manner. Out of a gallon 
of the liquid sap in the stem, which he expressed 
by the primitive contrivance of a rolling-pin, he 
obtained by boiling a quart of molasses, with 
very little impurity and of approved taste. The 
usual proportions of sugar to sap lie between 
fifteen and twenty per cent., the crystallizable 
sugar increasing with the decrease of the lati- 
tude. Besides this proportion of sugar there is 
an amount of perhaps five to eight per cent. of 
uncrystallizable sap, from which a very agree- 
able beverage can be made, and alcohol distilled 
more cheaply than by any other method. This 
sap, strange to say, if set with the oxide of tin, 
will dye silk of a beautiful pink. 





As a food-plant for stock of all kinds it seems 
to overtop all that we now possess, furnishing in 
fair soils twenty-five tons per acre of excellent 
fodder, every bit of which is greedily eaten by 
animals. The seeds, too, by which the plant is 
propagated — in this unlike and superior to the 
sugar-cane of Louisiana, which is raised by 
cuttings — are fit for human food; at all events, 
when ground and made up into cakes, after the 
manner of linseed cakes, they supply a good 
material for fattening stock. The brush or top, 
from which these seeds are taken, is not without 
its service, for the plant is a species of broom- 
corn, and therefore its top, when deprived of 
seed, answers well wherewith to manufacture 
brooms. When the sap, top, seeds, and leaves 
are taken, leaving only the crushed stem, it still 
has an economic value: paper can be manufac- 
tured from it. 

This valuable addition to our vegetable pro- 
ductions is originally a native of China, but has 
been sedulously cultivated for several years in 
Southeastern Caffraria, whence it passed into 
France and Algeria, in which last country it 
comes to great perfection. It would be hard to 
calculate its value. It constitutes every farm 


on which it is grown its own sugar-camp, 
orchard, winery, and granary, as well as a 
stock-farm and dairy; indeed, the ‘‘ Sorgho”’ 
may be deemed a sort of vegetable sheep, every 
part and constituent of which is valuable. — 
National Intelligencer. 











